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Ecclesiastical Affairs. 


THE WORK BEFORE US. 
II. 


A LOOK AT EXISTING CONDITIONS. 


Tux logical sequence of what was enacted 
last Session touching the Establishment of the 
Church in Ireland, would lead unquestionably 
to the abolition of the English and Scotch Es- 
tablishments. The English, however, are not a 
logical people. They do not allow themselves 
to be largely governed by abstract considera. 
tions. They pride themselves upon possessing 
a cast of mind which they are pleased to call 
“practical.” That is, they usually put up with 
public arrangements which their judgment con- 
demns, until the ill effects of them become 
intolerable, and the immediate motive to 
remove them overbalances the motive to let 
them remain as they are, and to make the best 
of them. The Church of England, as by law 
established,” reaps, and for some time to come 
will continue to reap, the benefit of this national 
characteristic. Her present relation to civil 
authority is pretty generally felt to be anomalous, 
logicaily indefensible, and, in various respects, 
mischievous. But the practical injuries which 
it inflicts upon the social, intellectual, political, 
and spiritual interests of the community, and 
the injustice which it does to that moiety of the 
population which declines conformity to the 
authorised faith, have not yet brought about 
such a degree of impatience as to oblige states- 
men to deal with it asa whole. Necessity is 
not laid upon them,” as it was thought to have 
been the case in regard to the Irish Church—in 
other words, the will of the constituent body has 
not been expressed with sufficient distinctucss 
and power to justify the Queen's Government 
in bringing forward the question for legislative 
settlement. 

Setting aside for future consideration the 
work yet remaining to be done in diffusing the 
proper kind of information among the con- 
stituencies, and in persuading them to assert 
their will on this matter—work, we may add 
parenthetically, which will task all the wisdom, 
energy, patience, and devotedness of the friends 
of religious equality —let us try to get a correct 
view of the present position of the question, as 
the best key to future probabilities. How does 
it stand at this moment? What are the con- 
ditions of the case which catch the eye on even 
& cursory outlook upon what the French might 
call “the situation The merest sketch is all 


| 
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that we can attempt—but if it faithfully repre- 7 
sents facts, it will be most useful in indicating 
what should be the kind and order of the work 
we have to do. 

It will be observed, at the very first glance, 
that the controversy does not now revolve 
round points which, in the public mind, once 
possessed all the immobility of axioms. The 
tide of opinion has carried away the cause of 


Church Establishments from several of its old 


moorings—from those of them, especially, which 
used to be looked upon as capable of resisting 
any strain. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
has pointed out that the only remaining security 
for the Church of England, as a State Church, 
will be found in the proof which her clergy may 
give to the world that their position is a righ- 
teous one, and that their Church is doing God’s 
work. This is tantamount to a concession that 
Establishments mast be judged by their fruits. 
Accordingly, we shall not in future have to 
contend against the inflaence—no feeble one, 
by-the-bye—brought to bear upon the public 
mind by certain a priori assumptions. Doubt- 
less, now as formerly, there will be Anglican 
ecclesiastics, both on the episcopal bench and 
off it, who will continue to insist upon the 
homage due from the people in their national 
capacity to the suprei e sovereignty of God, 
and to the truth of Protestant Christianity ; 
upon the necessity of preserving unity and de- 
finiteness in religious teaching, with a view to 
, uniformity of faith and worship; upon the 
caprices and deficiencies of the voluntary prin- 
ciple ; upon the truth of the allegation that the 
Church of England is “ the poor man’s Church”’; 
and upon the ideal nature of the distinction 
which is commonly drawn between the Episcopal 
and the Presbyterian Churches as spiritual in- 
stitutions, and the same organised bodies in 
their political relations. Perhaps we have not 
heard the last of the Royal Supremacy, the 
Coronation Oath, and the sin of sacrilege. But 
virtually, and in respect of any force they may 
now exert upon public opinion, the ground has 
been cut from under all these old supports. They 
may still stand, indeed, but they have ceased to 
be of any use. They cannot be trusted for 
anything to lean upon. The high tide of last 
Session has undermined them, and made them, 
to all serious intents and purposes, obsolete. 
The position of the English Establishment 
has been further weakened in popular estima- 
tion by the unwise proceedings of some of 
its own clergy and bishops. It is known to be 
internally convulsed by clerical dissensions. 
Oo the one hand, Sacramentarianism and 
Ritualism are doing their best to assimilate it to 
the Roman communion; while, on the other, 
daring criticism, under a mask of freedom of 
inquiry, aims at obliterating from the National 
Church everything like a distinctive creed. 
Laymen, and particularly cultured laymen, 
have already, to a large extent, lost faith in it, 
and are beginning to lose their respect for it. 
As to the labouring class, whether artisan, agri- 
cultural, or proletaire, it is now almost wholly 
detached from all forms of religious organisa- 
tion. Need we add, that the course pursued 
by the bishops, both in and out of Parliament, 
last year, on the Irish Church question, the 
sordid and huckstering tone of their speeches, the 
selfishness of their proposed amendments, and 
the virulence of their opposition, operated power- 
fully, far and wide, towards damping men’s 


pride in, and loosening their attachment to, a 


a i a pe 


system which “aaa bear these distasteful 
fruits? The State Church has not only lost 
some of its buttresses ; its very walls, inside as 
well as outside, show the ravages of decay. 
Again, it is worthy of notice as an encou- 
ragement to push on to their ultimate con- 
sequences theconclusions which were established 
by the Legislature last Session, that nowhere 
can there be found unwavering faith in the per- 
petuity of Church Establishments. Twenty, or 
even ten years ago, the incredulity of educated 
men and of those whom we may designate the 
leaders of society, in regard to the political 
possibility of effecting a complete separation 
of the Church from the State, presented the 
strongest bar to the progress of Liberationists. 
That bar has been wholly removed within the 
last twelve months. The insoluble problem has 
been solved. The impracticable work has been 
done. All the mechanism of legislation neces- 
sary for disestablishment and disendowment 
has been exhibited to the country in actual 
motion, and has turned out its work in a 
finished state. As it respecte Churchmen in 
general, the fact has destroyed the fancy. 
There is now no disbelief in the minds of states- 
men, or even of ecclesiastical rulers, in regard 
to the inherent mortality of the Establishment 
system in this kingdom. On the contrary, the 
presentiment is strong in all minds that it will 
die, and that the period of its dissolution is at 
no great distance. Faith in the indestruotibility 
of it is clean gone. The end of it is foreseen, 
and, to a considerable extent, is already dis- 
counted in the thoughts, the feelings, the reso- 
lution, of its main supporters. The only question 
which interests them just now is the question of 
time. How long will it last? and when will 
the controversy be closed? are the inquiries 
upon which the speculations of the public turn. 
It has further to be taken into account that 
there are great practical questions, the final and 
satisfactory settlement of which the existence of 
a Church Establishment greatly complicates ; 
but upon the legislative solution of which the 
nation may be said to have made up its mind. 
There is the question of education, both in our 
national universities and our primary schools, 
to the immediate adjustment of which upon a 
broad, sound, and enduring basis, the establish- 
ment of the Church opposes an all but in- 
superable obstruction. There is the constitu- 
tion and temper of the House of Lords, wherein 
the presence of the Bishops is taken to be an 
additional impediment to the changes that may 
be found necessary to the restoration of har- 
mony between the two Houses. There is the 
minor question of Burial, as also of Marriage, 
which clerical ad ther helps to keep in an 


unsettled state; and there is the monstrous 
scandal with which the present rights of patron- 
age ever and anon shock the public mind, by 
being openly disposed of to the highest bidder, 
One mure feature of the case, and we will dis- 
miss this class of considerations. The English 
and Scotch people are, in the main, anti Papal 
and anti-sacerdotal; and the tendency of the 
Establishment has been, and is, towards priestly 
pretensions and sacramentarian theories—which 
tendency the Church of England has of late 
largely developed. Take all these things to- 
gether, estimate their influence upon the public 
mind, calculate the new forces which it brings 
into play unfavourable to the continuance of the 
system of Church Establishments, and bear in 
mind the wide extent of the constituent body, 
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and the comparative ease with which public 


conviction can now pass into the shape of 
political action, and some idea may be formed 
of the favourable auspices under which we may 
set about the work before us. 


_—_ — 
—— — 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


Tan preliminary steps towards the reconstruction 
of the Irish Church have now been taken. The 
United Provincial Synods have met, and, on the 
whole, the results of their deliberation have been 
eminently satisfactory. Tho tall talk which we 
heard a few months ago has altogether evaporated. 
There is not a hint of rebellion, or even of disaffec- 
tion. On the contrary, the Church representatives 
have set themselves to work almost as though they 
were a new Church from its original 
foundation. They have looked as little as possible 
at the past, almost exclusively to the future. It is 
not necessary to recapitulate the various discussions 
which have taken place. It is sufficient to say that 
the United Synods have agreed upon a common 
representation of clergy and laity for the new Church 
body. This is in opposition to Dr. A. T. Lee's 
motion. Dr. Lee, as is well known, was one of the 
most active opponents of disestablishment, and he 
would now keep the new Church in the hands of the 
clergy. Happily, the Synods have declared against 
him, and the new Church Body will apparently meet 
—bishops, clergy, and laity—upon equal terms. As 
far as we can see at present, everything is going on 
In a reasonable way. It is just as well that nothing 
of an authoritative nature has been accomplished, for 
the longer the time the greater is likely to be the 
wisdom. At present, whether with respect to bishops, 
clergy, or laity, we see nothing that is calculated to 
dim our own hopes respecting the free Episcopalian 
Church of Ireland. We believe that it will adapt 
iteelf easily and naturally to its new circumstances, 
and that it will do a greater work as a Free than it 
ever did as a State-Church. 

It will have been noticed, for many years past, 
that Dr. Oumming always makes an appearance in 
the Times at the dead season.” The reverend 
Dootor not only has that deadly-lively style which 
suits the period, but at the same time he always 
contrives to write upon a remarkably serious subject. 
His half serious, half jocular letter upon the 
(Ecumenical Oouncil has really elicited a response 
from the Pope himself. The fact that the Pope has 
noticed him, Dr. Cumming will no doubt consider to 
be the highest dignity attainable by any human 
being, and we will do him the justice to say that he 
has catered for such a recognition of his existence 
with all his might. However, it does not come to 
much. According to the Pope's letter to Archbishop 
Manning, it is quite clear that the Papacy does not 
intend to forswear all its distinctive doctrines in 
deference to Dr. Cumming. The fact that it declines 
to take such a position is the subject of sundry 
articles in our daily contemporaries; but who could 
expect that the Papacy would forswear its funda- 
mental theories? There is no medium between 
ecclesiastical exclusiveness and the full power of the 


laity: the Papacy represents the first; modern 


opinion represents the second. 

We are glad tosee, from an evening contemporary, 
that the Legislature of Victoria has put an end to the 
for religion. The Pall Mail 
_ Gazette of Monday thus states the case: 


The second reading of the new Land Bill 
has wo 4 — in the 1757 ay. r of Ms 
toria e large majority one tofifteen. In 
the course of the debate on the clauses it was finally 
settled that in future noland whatever is to be 
22 for denominational uses. Hitherto it has 
2 2 
' religious buildings, whe es, chapels, or 
schools, under the control of a sect. In future, free 

ta of this sort will be made only to schools under 

o direct control of the Educational Board. These 
common schools are always secure in 
from denominational influence, and y by day the 
opinion is ground that they must be altogether 

taken out of the hands of clergymen, whatever may 
be their creed. It has been found that instead of 
applying such aid as they received to the general 
— . — 2 — mote dys Benes far as 
prom eir own dogmas, or in 
assuring the material ity of their own Church 
in comparison with others in the same district. The 
money ts voted — since can only, however, be 
revoked by a majority of two-thirds of the members 
of both Houses. As it is doubtful whether even an 
absolute majority can be securedin the Upper House 
for doing away with the land grants for religious 
purposes, it is clear thatthis restriction may occasion 
some delay in the final establishment of tho secular 
system of education as the sole ground for any claim 
to State assistance. Of the ultimate triumph of that 
principle in Victoria there can be no question. 


Some of the proceedings connected with the 
opening of the new Congregational Church at Swan- 


t measure 


sea are perhaps worth noticing. It is not a 
remarkable thing that a new Congregational Church 
should be opened in the course of the month of 
August in Wales; but it happened that two or three 
individuals were present at the Swansea opening 
whose presence gave to that celebration some im- 
portance. For this reason we have reported the pru- 
ceedings, and we call especial attention to the speech 
of Mr. Richard, M.P. Mr. Morley’s money offer 
will no doubt meet with its adequate and appropriate 


response. 


THE IRISH CHURCH SYNOD. 


On Wednesday the discussion of the proposed 
cuhnens for the voles of the was proceeded 
with. The Dean of Down asked whether the assem- 
bly to which the scheme referred was the convention 
to be appointed under the 19th section of the Irish 
Ohurch Act. Dr. Ball replied in the affirmative. 
The Dean of Oork said that in that case he must pro- 
test against it al er. The new governing Con- 
vention was to be elected by the clergy, and he pro- 
tested against anybody dictating to the cl , a 
statement which elicited cries of Order.“ The Dean 
of Cashel then moved that Clauses 2 and 3 of the 
message from the Upper House be omitted. These 
clauses regulate the representation of the clergy and 
designate the ez officio members to be allowed to sit 
in the new Convention. The Dean of Cashel said . 
that in moving the omissionof theseclauses he had 

the concurrence of several of the deans and many of 
the archdeacons. He objected to the scheme pro- 
posed by the Upper House because the presence of 


The Archdeacon of Connor supported the Dean of 
Cork’s proposal. The Archdeacon of Waterford said 
that the proposal of the Upper House was an admis- 
sion that the present constitution of the Synod was 
not satisfactory. In his opinion en officio members 
were under the influence of the Upper House. (No, 
no.) He adhered to his affirmation, and, at all 
events, the admission of er officio members would 
disturb the balance of representation im the new 
House. If the principle were adopted now it would 
assuredly be reversed, and with less grace, by a fature 
Synod, under pressure from without, the necessity 
for applying which, in the meantime, would ente 
very serious results. If, on the other hand, the Dean 
of Cashel’s amendment was adopted, and what was 
just and right thereby effected, he had no fear for the 
future of the Church. The Rev. Dr. Reichel 
appealed to the House not to divide on the question, 
and said that if the Dean of Cashel’s motion was 
carried unanimously the result would probably be 
that a er number of the deans and archdeacons 
would probably be elected than would be entitled to 
sit under the scheme as proposed by the bishops. Dr. 
Ball said that in his opinion, and it was supported by 
Sir Roundell Palmer, the 19th section of the Act did 
not bind them as to the form of the future constitu- 
tion of the Church at all. The Dean of Olonfert said 
he was strongly in favour of the scheme as sent down 
from the Upper House. He denied that it was not 
within their moral competence to agree toa certain 
measure of ez representation. ‘They could ro- 
form their own constitution as they thought fit, and 
leave it to the reformed body to carry out further re- 
form if it was thought advisable. The Dean of 
Connor had said that he viewed the question as al- 


an ez officio element to the extent of one-sixth of the 
entire 1 quite inconsistent with the objects 
for which the General Synod was to be to- 
1 means pro- 
mem and 
any selection that t be 
invidious. They a Church Body for 
the government of their Ohurch, but they had some- | 
thing more important to look to than the mere salvage 
of their property. They had to endeavour to place 
the Church on a firm basis, with foundations wide and 
deep in the affections of the people, and nothing would 
do more to defeat that object than to claim for any 
body of men ez officio rights. It it were a matter of 
peaene they should stand by their principles. 
opular clamour might sometimes represent the folly 
of the people, but it often represented their sense of 
truth and justice. He believed that the clamour 
2 io members had arisen from an in- 
netive feeling that the new Church Body should 
thoroughly t the entire Ohurch. The ques- 
tion, therefore, in his opinion, was one, not of ex- 
meer sf but one essential to the existence of the 
hurch. The bishops had conceded the principle by 
throwing overboard two-thirds of theexisting number 
of cx officio mem and his proposal to throw over 
the remaining one-third was not nearly so revolation- 
ary as the pro of the Upper House to exclude the 
roctors of the Chapters. The continuity of the 
hurch did not depend on retaining the officials of an 
old system. ‘The Archdeacon of Cork seconded the 
motion. The Dean of Ferns said that he believed 
the present movement was due to the feeling of the 
laity in favour of having all the clerical members 
representative members. He — that the laity 
should settle their own business, and leave the clergy 
to settle theirs. The system of ex officio members had 
worked well in the administration of the Poor Law. 
But for them the landed interest would long ago 
have been swamped by the elected guardians. The 
Archdeacon of Meath said they were going out into 
an unknown sea, which no pilot had ever traversed 
before, and they could no longer accept old precedents, 
old forms, and old institutions. He had little reliance 
on the forms of the past. To his mind the continuity 
of the Church was one thing, and the continuity of 
synodical action was another and different matter. 
unched into the sea of disestablishment, they should, 
every one of them, from the bishops down to the 
curates, be prepared to throw aside all support arising 
from the previous connection with the State. As they 
had now to make a new position for themselves, let 
every man make it for himself by his own devotion 
and service to the Church. He did not understand 
that the resolution would have any effect in regard to 
the admission of ex officio members to the Synods 
in times to come, but would merely be operative in 
regard to the constitution of the first General Synod. 
The Dean of Cork, in supporting the original scheme, 
maintained that they were met for the purpose, not 
of abolising such Synods, but of making them more 
applicable to the circumstances of the present day. 
They were the Convocation of the Church of 1 : 
although not summoned by the Queen’s writ they 
were, be it remembered, by the Church Act, left to 
do what they pleased; and, therefore, it might be 
assumed that they had, in their present meeting, the 
authority of the Crown. The present extent of the 
Cx 0 element was not satisfactory, for it excluded 
the licensed curates and ignored the laity. But he 
did not approve excluding the ev officio element alto- 
ther. He thought, however, that the scheme of 
e Upper House might beimproved upon by allow- 
ing the deans and archdeacons to elect the repre- 
sentatives from among themselves. The Dean of 
Cloyne thought the list had been selected in a hap- 
hazard way—an expression which called forth cries 
of “Order,” and elicited from the speaker an offer 
to withdraw the words if they were unparliamentary. 
The Chairman thought they were rather disrespectful. 
The Dean of Cloyne accordingly withdrew them, and 
proceeded to say that the oaths which he had taken 
on taking his seat in the Chapter of St. Patrick's 


. 


prevented him from giving his assent to the proposal. 


ready settled by public opinion. “ Public opinion 
has 4. so distinctly pronounced that — were 
bound to it.“ Was that worthy of the digni 


nf Press? (Laughter.) 
They should maintain among them as far as possible 
an independent element, otherwise it would probably 
be found that when the delegates assembled there 
would be completely absent from the Synod all 
representation of certain schools of thought which 
et must exist in the Church. The Dean of Cashel, 
o understood, attributed great value to a reform of 
the cathedral system; but how was that to be 
efficiently carried out if the cathedrals were not to be 
represented ? The Dean of Connor said that he had 
not made the slightest reference to the press in the 
remarks he had made. The Rev. Mr. Archdall said 
that a representative assembly would quite as well 
represent schools of thought as would the deans and 
archdeacons. The House then divided, when the 
Dean of Cashel’s motion was carried by a majority of 
107 to 29. 
The Rev. Dr. Salmon then moved the insertion of 
the following in lieu of Clauses 2 and 3:— 
That the parochial clergy, not being sufficiently represented 
in the t constitation of the Synod, in aduition to 
clergy, and such clergy in full orders as are other. 
wise entitled to officiate in the , or in any jurisdiction 
derived out of any diocese, shall be entitled to vote and be 
competent to be elected from the Diocesan Synods, which 
shal! retarn represeatatives to attend the General Synod or 
Conf erences. 
The resolution was carried unanimously, as was also 
the following :— 
That the Provost and Fellows of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and the Professors of the University of Dublin, being olergy- 
men of the Church of Ireland in orders, should be entitled to 
vote at procurational elections for the city of Dublin. 
It was also agreed that the number of representa- 
tives should be one in every ten of the clergy, and 
that the elections should in and by separate 
dioceses. A clergyman of one diocese may, however, 
be elected a representative of another diocese, but 
cannot be a representative of more than one. 


The greater part of Thursday was occupied at the 
Church Synod in discussing a scheme for the repre- 
sentation of clerical minorities, proposed by the 
Regius Professor of Divinity in Trinity College, 
Dr. Salmon, who wished to secure to any twelve 
members of a diocesan synod the power of group- 
ing themselves,” and returning one member to the 
General Synod. During the discussion of this plan, 
it was objected that it would break up the dioceses 
into cliques. Others defended it, as tending to 
ensure a representation of every school of thought. 
It was suggested again that each clergyman should 
be 14 4 accumulate his votes on one or more 
candidates. Archdeacon Lee contended that Dr. 
Salmon’s scheme was necessary in order to maintain 
universality and catholicity. The Dean of Cashel, 
though admitting that they were not legislating for 
the future, since the General Synod could overturn 
what they did, thought the “ precedent established 
by them would be influential.” An amendment in- 
definitely postponing the question was ultimately 
adopted by 87 to 59. A document was read in the 
form of an address from the Prolocutor setting forth 
to the Upper House the business done by the Lower, 
and praying the bishops’ sanction to it. Archdeacon 
Lee leven forward a series of resolutions, one of 
which narrowed admission into church councils to 
„ communicants.” A statement by him that the 
Church should not be in future in any sense 
a political body was cheered. He would also 
insist on voting by orders, though clergy and 
laity might deliberate together. His third pro- 
ition, that “ questions of doctrine and discipline 

o reserved for the bishops and clergy,” he spoke of 

as a very delicate one, and begged his brethren to 
consider in reference to it the circumstances of the 
times. The Hon. and Rev. Mr. Plunket entreated 
the archdeacon not to risk the dangers of a discussion 
E his proposals, and withdraw his motion. Mr. 
Plunket, on Archdeacon Lee refusing to withdraw it, 
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moved as an amendment, that “it is not expedient 
for this Synod to express any opinion on the con- 
ditions of the laity in the approaching Synod, or as 
to the special duties which the laity will have to 
discharge as representatives of that Synod.” Dr. 
Lee’s motion was eventually lost by a large majority. 
At four o'clock a message was received from the 
Upper House substantially accepting the resolutions 
of the Lower House, with the provisos that an 

person who has been in priest's orders of the Churo 

of Ireland for five years, and none other, shall be 
elected proctor; and that the provost, fellows, and 
professors of Trinity College be entitled to return 
two members to the General Synod. Resolutions 
wore passed assenting to the amendments of the 
bishops, and the Synod was afterwards prorogued 
until the 30th inst., then to meet only on the clergy 
receiving notice to that effect. 

The Archbishops of Armagh and Dublin and the 
Dukes of Leinster and Abercorn have issued a 
circular stating their readiness to receive contribu- 
tions for the Church Sustentation Fund. 

It is stated that Mr. Evelyn P. Shirley, the owner 
of very extensive estates in County Monaghan, has 
announced his intention of purchasing the tithe 
rentcharge from the Government, and immediately 
handing over to the Church Body a new rentcharge 
equal to the old one. 

Professor Galbraith, of Trinity College, Dublin, 
after elaborate calculations, estimates the commuta- 
tion value of the life-incomes of bishops, dignitaries, 
incumbents, and curates, as 5,112,574“. The “ twelve 
per cent.“ on this would be 613,509/. To purchase 
annuities for the clergy “ according to the Govern- 
ment tables would require 5,240,035/., and if the 
commutation value be used for this purpose, it would 
require an addition of 127,459/. —reducing the bonus 
fund remaining to 486,050“. He suggests that the 
Government may empower the Commissioners for 
the Reduction of the National Debt to sell annuities 
to the Church Body “at the same rate as they them- 
selves will oblige the clergy to sell their incomes— 
namely, at 3} per cent.“ ' 

On Saturday a meeting of the lay delegates of the 
diocese of Limerick was held in the Protestant Hall 
for the purpose of considering the resolutions of the 
Synod. The attendance was numerous, and great 
unanimity is stated to have prevailed. Lord Clarina, 
Sir David Roche, Major Vandeleur, Mr. James 
Spaight, and a number of other gentlemen who are 
usually marshalled in different political ranks, took 
part very cordially in the proceedings. After hear- 
ing the statement of what was done in the Dublin 
Synod, the meeting passed a series of resolutions ex- 
pressing their views very frankly. In the first they 
declared their sense of the importance of forming a 
governing body composed of clergy and laity, “‘ with 
such powers and under such regulations as may be 
deemed necessary to make it a working Church and 
gain the confidence of the people.” In the next they 
objected to the pro advanced in the Synod— 
that there shall be three distinct orders, the bi-hops, 
the clergy, and the laity, and that each shall vote 
separately. This resolution was passed with accla- 
mation, only two delegates dissenting from it. A 
third resolution declared their opinion that whether 
as regards the approaching national conference, the 
future governing body, or the government of diocesan 
affairs, the voting should be collective and common, 
the majority carrying all things, the bishops to be 
simply presidents of diocesan meetings, having a 
casting vote in case of even voting, and that the 
national conference and the governing body should 
have full power to appoint their own presidents and 
chairmen. Another resolution claimed for the lay 
representatives in the future governing body of the 
Church the right to vote on all questions of ritual and 
doctrine, as well as those relating to finance. 


THE G@CUMENICAL COUNCIL. 


Nineteen German bishops assembled at Fulda have 
issued a letter which bas taken by surprise those 
persons accustomed to believe in the absolutist 
doctrines of Catholic prelates. A couple of extracts 
from this lengthy document will explain both its 
spirit and object :— 

It is much feared lest the Council should proclaim 
dogmas not contained in the revelations of God or the 
traditions of the Church, and establish principles pre- 
judicial to the interests of Christianity, incompatible 
with the rights of the State, civilisation, and science, as 
well as with the just liberty and temporal bappiness of 
nations. People go further still, an accuse the Holy 
Father of wishing, under party influence, to make use 
of the Council exclusively in order to augment more 
than is proper the power of the Apostolic See, to change 
the old and true constitution of the Church, and to erect, 
in fact, a spiritual sovereignty incompatible with 
Christian liberty. Men do not fear to apply the name 
of partisan to the head of the Church and the episcopacy, 
an outrage hitherto confinéd to the declared enemies of 
the Church; they go so far as to | ons the suspicion 
that the bisbops will not enjoy full liberty of discussion 
at the Council, that they will not be furnished with the 
documents and freedom of speech necessary for the 
accomplishment of their duty, and consequently the 
validity of the Council and its decisions are in 
question. 


The bishops go on to, say that they cannot believe 
these rumours. 


In one word (they proceed to write) the Council will 
expose no new principle norany other principles than 
those already graven on your heart by your faith and 
your conscience—than those which have been held boly 
for ages by Christian ie and upon which repose, 
and ever have reposed, the happiness of States, the 
authority of magistrates, the liberty of nations, and 
which are the foundation of true science and true 
civilisation. 

The bishops then ask themselves, Why can we say 


these things with so much assurance and conviction ? 

As their reply to this question is, not that they have 

received promises from Rome, but that they have 

confidence in the Holy Spirit, which has never 

to guide and govern the Church, their letter must be 

regarded as an admonition to the Pontiff. 

The following letter from the Pope in reply to Dr. 
Cumming has been forwarded to Archbishop Manning 
and published :— 

Pope Pius IX., to our Venerable Brother Henry 
Edward, Archbishop of Westminster. 
Venerable Brother,—Health and the Apostolic 

Blessing. ; 
We have seen from the newspapers that Dr. Camming, 

of Scotland, bas inquired of you whether leave will be 

given at the approaching Council to those who dissent 
from the Catholic Church to put forward the arguments 
which they think can be advanced in support of their 

own opinions; and that, on replying that this is a 

matter to be determined by the Holy See, he has 

written to us upon the subject. ; 

Now, if the inquirer knows what is the belief of 
Catholics with respect to the teaching authority which 
has been given by our Divine Saviour to His Church, 
and therefore with respect to its infallibility in deciding 
questions which belong to dogma or to morals, he must 
know that the Church cannot permit errors which it has 
carefally considered, judged, and condemned, to be 
again brought under discussion. This, too, is what bas 
already been made known by our letters.“ For when we 
said, It cannot be denied or doubted that Jesus Christ 
Himself, in order that He might apply to all genera- 
tions of men tne fruits of His redemption, built here on 
earth upon Peter His only Church, that is, the one 
Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church, and gave to him 
all power that was necessary for preserving whole and 
inviolate the deposit of faith, and for delivering the 
same faith to all peoples, and tribes, and nations, we 
thereby signified that the primacy, both of honour and 
of jurisdiction, which was conferred upon Peter and 
aL the Naesrd aj daputation "This indeed the 

1s 

—_ upon which the whole question between Catholics 

and all who dissent from the:n turns ; and from this dis- 

sent, as from a fountain, all the errors of non-Catholics 
flow. “ For, inasmuch as such bodies of men are 
destitute of that living and divinely-established autho- 
rity, which teaches mankind especially the things of 
faith and the rule of morals, apd which also directs and 
governs them in whatever relates to eternal salvation, 
so these same bodies of men have ever varied in their 
teaching, and their change and instability never cease.” 

If, therefore, your inquirer will consider, either the 

opinion which is held by the Church as to the iufalli- 

bility of its jadgment in defining whatever belongs to 
faith or morals, or what we ourselves have written 
respecting the primacy and teaching authority of 

Peter, he will at once perceive that no room can 

be given at the Council for the defence of errors 

which have already condemned; and that 
we could not have invited non-C :tholics to a discussion, 
but have only urged them to avail themselves of the 
opportunity afforded by this Council, in which the 

Catholic Church, to which their forefathers belonged, 

gives a new proof of its close unity and invincible 

vitality, and to satisfy the want of their souls by 
withdrawing from a state in which they cannot be sure 


of their salvation.” If, by the inspiration of Divine 
grace, they shall perceive their own danger, and shall 
seek God with their whole heart, they will easily cast 
away all preconceived and adverse opinions; and, 
laying aside all desire of disputation, they will re- 
turn to the Father from whom they have long un- 
happily gone astray. We, on our part, will joyfally 
run to meet them; and, embracing them with a 
father’s charity, we will rejoice, and the Church will 
rejoice with us, that our children who were dead 
have come to life again, and that they who were lost 
have been found. This indeed we earnestly ask of 
God; and do you, venerable brother, join your prayers 
to ours. 

In the meanwhile, as a token of the Divine 
favour and of our own special benevolence, we most 
lovingly give to you and to your diocese our Apostolic 

ing. 

“Given at St. Peter's, in Rome, this 4th day of 
September, 1869, in the twenty-fourth year of our 
Pontificate. “Pope Pius IX.“ 


Dr. Cumming lectured in Aberdeen on Wednesday 
night on the (Eeumenical Council. The Scotsman 
give the following summary of the speech: —“ He 
attributed its being called chiefly to recent changes 
affecting the Church of Rome in Italy, Spain, 
Austria, and other countries. Conflicting interpre- 
tations regarding the Pope's invitations led Dr. 
Cumming to write to the Pope some months ago, 
asking if he would be allowed to speak in the 
Council which he was to attend. No answer came, 
and Archbishop Manning failed to answer the same 
question. If Protestants were prevented from speak- 
ing, the Council would be denominational, not Ccu- 
menical. The Pope had the right to ask them back 
to the Church they left a century and a half ago or 
give reasons why, which he would soondo. In one 
hour he would tell the Pope and Council what 
should do them good. The time was come when 
the Catholics were making desperate efforts for su- 

remacy in this country. Over one thousand in 
ndon had joined the Church of Rome during the 
last eighteen months, including the Marquis of Bute. 
Seventeen hundred bishops and priests are working 
hard throughout England for the Pope. Much of 
Catholic ascendancy was due to numerous miscro- 
scopical differences among Protestants. He earnestly 
besought all, if they did not agree together, to agree 
to differ, and keep quiet. It his Church was not 
recognised by the Pope, he meant to attend the 
council as an individual.” 

The Emperor of the French has taken the wise 
resolution that France shall not be represented at all 
at the approaching (£cumenical Council. The 
‘Eldest Son of the Church, looking at home, leaves 
the Pope and the bishops, whose counsel he may be 


pleased to take, to decide dogmatically whatever may 
please them, but reserves to himself the unfettered 
power, according to the laws and customs of France, 
of ignoring, and if need be condemning, any decision 
at Rome at variance with the civil rights of the 
French 1 0. 

The Swiss Federal Council, in roply to Prince 
Hohenlohe’s circular note, proposing a collective 
protest of European Governments against any mea- 
sures that might be devised by the forthcoming 
(Ecumenical Council against the authority of the 
State, declare their full — with the prin- 
ciples laid down by the Bavarian Cabinet, but do 
not see any necessity for an anticipatory protest 
against hypothetical resolutions of the Council. 
% Moreover, the Bundesrath may safely forbear from 
framing any preventive measures with regard to 
the esiastical authorities of Switzerland, who are 
quite sufficiently acquainted with the constitutional 
means at the command of the civil authorities, 
whereby such decrees of the Council would be met 
which might be contradictory to the principles of the 
constitution of the Bund, or which might endanger 
the peace between the different creeds.’ 


DEATH OF THE BISHOP OF EXETER. 
(From the Daily News.) 


The Bishop of Exeter, who, on the 9th instant, 
wrote to the Archbishop of Canterbury resigning his 
see, was a few days afterwards, seized with an illness 
of so serious a character that his life was despaired 
of. Towards the close of last week it was obvious 
that the venerable prelate was slowly sinking to his 
rest, and, surrounded by his nearest relatives, he 
breathed his last at Bishopstowe, ‘Torquay, at half- 
past three o'clock on Saturday afternoon, in the 
ninety-second year of his age. 

Dr. Henry Phill whose death thus leaves 
vacant the see of Exeter, was the son of an hotel- 
keeper at Gloucester, and was born in that city, 
May 3, 1778. He was about four months older than 
Lord Brougham, with whom, more than half a cen- 
tury afterwards, he had many a warm controv 
in the House of Peers during the stormy times whic 
marked the passage of the Reform Bill. He was 
educated at the College School, Gloucester, and 
thence he passed to Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
where, before he had obtained his fourteenth year, 
he was elected to a scholarship. In June, 1796, he 
took his d of B.A., and soon afterwards obtained 
the Chancellor's prize for an essay On the Influence 
of Religious Principle Within a few weeks after- 
wards he was elected a Fellow of Magdalen College, 
and some time subsequently received the prize 
offered by the Asiatic Society for a Latin panegyrio 
on the celebrated Oriental scholar, Sir William Jones. 
Having taken his degree of M.A. in due course, 
Mr. Phillpotts, in 1804, married Miss Surtees, a niece 
of Lady Eldon, and thus resigned his fellowship ; 
he became one of the chaplains of the late Dr. Bar- 
rington, Bishop of Durham, in 1806. He continued 
to hold this honour, in the enjoyment of the friend- 
ship and confidence of that right reverend prelate, 
until bis death twenty years afterwards. It was in 
1806 that Mr. Phillpotts first distinguished himself 
in theological controversy, by publishing a defence 
of an episcopal charge delivered by Dr. Burrington, 
whose remarks had been unceremoniously attacked 
by Dr. Lingard, the Roman Oatholic historian. 
Three years afterwards he was made a prebendary 
of Durham Cathedral, and with that dignity held the 
cure of one of the larger parishes in the city of Dur- 
ham for ten years, when he wus preferred to the rich 
rectory of Stanhope. In 1821 Mr. Phillpotts took 
his degree of D.D., and in 1825 he entered upon a 
controversy with Mr. Charles Butler, the author of 
“The Book of the Roman Cathulic Church.“ Dr. 
Phillpotts published his answer in an octavo volume, 
entitled, Letters to Charles Butler, Esq., on the 
theological parts of his Book of the Roman 
Catholic Church, with remarks on certain works 
of Dr. Milner and Dr. Lingard, and on some 
parts of the evidence of Dr. Doyle before the 
Committee of the Houses of Parliament.“ In this 
work the author handled his subject with such power 
and ubility as to gain for himself the respect of at 
least one of his opponents, as evidenced by Mr. 
Butler's seeking A obtaining an introduction to 
him, and afterwards cultivating his acquaintance. 
In the ensuing year, Dr. Phillpotts followed up the 
controversy by the publication of A Supplemental 
Letter to Charles Butler, Esq., on some parts of the 
evidence given by the Irish Roman Catholic Bishops, 
particularly by Dr. Doyle, before the committee of 
the two Houses of Parliament in the session of 1825 ; 
and also on certain passages in Dr. Doyle’s essay on 
the Catholic claims. In the year 1827, when the 
question of Roman Catholic emancipation occupied 
so much of public attention, Dr. Phillpotts, con- 
sistently with his constantly declared judgment of 
the necessity of efficacious securities from the Roman 
Catholics, issued his Letter to Mr. Canning,” in 
which were arguments brought forward to show the 
utter worthlessness of those which he proposed in the 
bill of 1825. This powerful letter caused very great 
sensation at the time, and quickly passed through 
several editions, 

In 1828 Dr. Phillpotts was appointed to the 
deanery of Chester, and two years afterwards, on the 
recommendation of the Duke of Wellington, who 
was then in power, he was advanced to the bishopric 
of Exeter. As the spiritual head of the vast south- 
western diocese for nearly forty years, the right rev. 
pene ruled over it with more of the proud and 
ofty spirit of Hildebrand or A’Beckett,\than with 
the mild and benignant wisdom now ted 


* The Letters Apostolic of September 1, 1868, addressed, to 
all Protestants other non-Catholics,”’ a g 


the Fathers of the Church. Haughty and almost 
unbending to the civil power, he at one time did not 
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hesitate to excommunicate the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury himself. This was in 1850, when the Primate, 


a decree of the 


Judicial Committee of the 


to do 
ecclesiastical 


> 
‘Lhe 


bim.“ As — the judges, 
themselves to a 

with the facts of the case ; their judgment proceeded 
on an utter of the canons of the Church ; 
and their sentence, swayed by other motives besides 
1 — „and truth, was a grievous perversion of 


From the time that he encountered Earl Grey and 
Lord Brougham during the Reform 1 ＋ until 
within the last five years, Bishop Phillpotts was an 
active politician, as well as a hard-working prelate. 
He was the ablest bishop on the Episcopal bench 


2 


rit, and boldly announce that 
Church as well as the 


F 


i 


ti 
11 


1 at 
Hie 


4 


: 


; 


as the 


| 


man Catholic the 
Bishop used frequently to consult him on matters of 
canon law, &c. In one of the conferences, more 
than ete By» ago, Dr. Phillpotts used these 
words :—** Irish Church must go. It is doomed, 
and nothing oan save it, and if we don’t keep clear 
we shall go too.” 


The personalty of the late Bishop of Salisbury 
has been sworn under 14,000/. 

The health of the Bishop of Carlisle has con- 
siderably improved within the last few days. His 
1 Nen Techn of Natal, against whom a seri 

w a serious 
has his ion in the 


ishop 
—＋ e Biatop of Capetown as metropolitan. 
The Bishop of 
Michaelmas 


chfield is still far from well, and 
his ordination was held yesterday in 
Lichfield Cathedral by the Bishop of Wellington, 
New Zealand. 

The Record states that the Rev. E. Husband, 
late curate of Atherstone, Warwickshire, well known 
as a Ritualist, has been received into the Church of 
Rome by Father Newman, of Birmingham. 

: farewell address has just been presented to the 
Very Rev. Thomas Garnier, D.C.L., Dean of Win- 
on the occasion of his retiring from the 
of Bishopstoke, after an incumbency of 

ears. 

PAN 4 OCaTHEDRAL Rerornm.—Dean 
Alford writes to say that in his scheme for cathedral 
reform he does not to do away with canons 
residentiary, but to ce their number, leaving 
only the archdeacons, in number usually two, for 
2 diocese. 


Tun New Recror or Srsapnzey.—The Bishop of 
London has appointed the Rev. Jeseph Bardsley, 
M. A., of the London Diocesan Home 
i of St. Dunstan, Stepney, 
vacant by the death of the Rev. R. Lee. He i 

ergyman, and is well known in the 
of London, where he has often preached. 

A Goop Stox.—Lately, Dr. Pulsford, of G w 
(Congregationalist), was to have preached in Ki 
Established Church (Rev. James Hay’s), but was 

revented from doing so by missing a steamer. Dr. 

annah (of Edinburgh), who was in the Free Church 
Manse, Dunoon, on being applied to by Mr. Hay, 
consented to preach, and gave one of his thoughtful 
and telling discourses to a large audience.—<Scotsman. 

VeLocrrepges on SunpaY.—A grave question is 
solemnly discussed by the Methodist Recorder— 
whether local preachers are justified in using the 


velocipede on Sundays. On the whole, the Recorder 
is not pre to condemn the new machine being 
so used. It is better to walk than ride, if the distance 
will it; but it is better to ride on a velocipede 
than a horse. It is asked, Where will the innova- 
tion end? Perhaps we shall have a Local Preachers’ 
Bicycle Fand’ with a yearly collection.” 

Mas. Warn WIILAAus AND THE Roman 
Carnot Scuoors at WrexnamM.—Mr. Watkin 
Williams, M.P., writes to correct a slight error in a 
notice that a a few days , to the effect 
that Mrs. Williams laid the foundation-stone of the 
new Roman Catholic chapel in Wrexham. It was, 
he says, the foundation-stone of new Roman Catholic 
schools, which are being built by money contributed 
y by the Protestants of Wrexham and the 

in order to provide an éducation for 


princi 
neigh 
the poor Irish population of that town. Since the 


notice a Mr. Watkin Williams has, it seems, 
received a great number of abusive letters, all from 
entire strangers. 

Tun Doux or Sr. Atsans AND THE CuURCH.— 
It will be remembered that the Duke of St. Albans 
recently invited parishioners of Redbourne to recom- 
mend to him a gentleman to supply a vacancy which 
had occurred in the living of that place. The pro- 
ceeding was regarded as an important precedent and 
example on the part of a patron of Church prefer- 
ment, and it may now be interesting to add that the 
or of Redbourne have recommended to the 

ake for nomination the Rev. G. Godfrey, now 
curate of Hinckley, Leicestershire. The rev. gentle- 
man is described as a hard-working clergyman and a 
sound Churchman, and withal a good preacher and 
free from all ritualistic and semi-Popish notions. 


i the Presbytery of the bounds last week, 
but the minister said he was not yet in circumstances 
to bring it on, but hoped to be able to do so at the 
— next month. The local papers are full of 


a 
Tus Scoren Envcation Brit.—At the annual 
eeting of the Educational Institute of Scotland, 

held in Edinburgh on Saturday, a discussion arose 

on the Education Bill. Dr. Donaldson, rector of the 

Edinburgh High School and President of the Insti- 

id he regretted that the bill had been thrown 

out, and he characterised it as an admirable measure 

—wise, sound, and thorough. He believed that if it 

had been passed they would have had the best system 

of pri education in the world, so far as Govern- 
ment co make it. He thought they should 
earnestly beg the Lord Advocate to bring in the bill 
again just as it passed through the House of Com- 
mons, and, at the same time, to endeavour to per- 
suade the House of Lords to give no consideration 
to the measure, but simply to pass it. Dr. Donald- 
son afterwards moved a resolution expressing regret 
at the loss of the bill, but an amendment passing no 
opinion whatever as to the character of the measure, 
was carried by 36 to 25. Ata meeting of the Free 

Church Teachers’ Association, held in Edinburgh on 

Friday night, a resolution was unanimously adopted 

approving the Education Bill as it was passed by the 

House of Commons. 

Reticiovs Lisgrty 1x Worxnovses.—Cvriovus 
Cuando or InsvsorpinatTion.—At the Hertford 
Borough Sessions, held on Monday, an elderly man 
named Bourchier, the son of a deceased Hertfordshire 
clergyman, but now an inmate of the Hertford Union 
Workhouse, was charged with insubordination in re- 
fusing to attend morning prayers. Bouchier had 
been taken before the board of guardians on Satur- 
day, on the complaint of the master, and as he then 
stated that he should continue to refuse to attend 
prayers so long as they were read by the present 
master, the board directed that a summons should 
be taken out against him. Mr. Sworder, the clerk 
to the 4 attended before the magistrates, 
and said that the prosecution was under the 124th, 
127th, and 128th orders of the Poor-law Board. The 
124th of the orders directed that prayers should be 
read before breakfast and after supper every day, and 
wank Deg: ogy oye — them 
excep o infirm, persons of unsound mind, 
and young children, “ provided that those paupers 
who may object to attend on account of their pro- 


fessin us principles differing from those of 
the Fabia Church shall be exempt from 
such attendance.” The other orders applied 


y to acts of wilful disobedience to the 

wful orders of the master or other officers 
of the workhouse. In the t case the 
pauper, although by profession a Dissenter, had not 
objected to g prayers on that ground, but 
had in fact regularly attended until Monday last. 
On that day, on the master entering the hall to 
read prayers, Bourchier got up and left; and on 
being afterwards spoken to about it, he said that the 
master was nota Christian, and that he could not 
and would not attend — — when they were read 
by such a man. On Tuesday and Thursday he re- 
peated his refusal on the same grounds, and during 
the whole week he was absent from prayers. Under 
these circumstances, Mr. Sworder submitted that 
there had been a violation of the 124th order, which 
required paupers to attend prayers, unless they 
objected on the ground that they were Dissenters ; 
and of the other orders which relate to cases of 
wilful disohedience to lawful orders, the order being 


lawful in this case, since the only objection which 
could entitle the pauper to exception was not raised. 
Mr. Wheeler, the master of the workhouse, having 
deposed to the facts stated by Mr. Sworder, Bourchier 
saidin defence that on the lst of Angust the gruel 
was burnt and spoilt by the burning of the 
bottom of the copper, and that, being unable 
to eat it, he asked the porter to get him some 
water. The master refused to allow this, and when 
he (Bourchier) attempted to go for it himself, the 
master stopped him. He considered this cruel, 
tyrannous, and unchristian conduct, and felt that he 
could no more attend at a religious service conducted 
by Mr. Wheeler. For some time after this occur- 
rence the master did not read prayers, and on his 
N hall on Monday for the purpose of doin 
so, he (Bourchier) felt compelled to leave. He did 
not object to the Church prayers, though he was a 
Dissenter, but he could not worship under the lead 
of the master, and therefore now claimed exemption 
under the ordersas a Baptist, which was the religious 
— he made on entering the workhouse. The 

ayor said there could be no doubt that the rules 
of the workhouse had been violated. Bourchier 
entered the house as a Dissenter, but he had never 
objected to attend prayers on that ground until 
the day in question, and could not therefore urge 
religious scruples in defence. If insubordination 
such as he had been guilty of were allowed, it would 
be impossible to maintain order in the workhouse. 
He must pay a fine of 2s. and 8s. costs, or go to 
prison for seven days. A fortnight would be allowed 
for payment. Bourchier asked the bench whether 
he might not, as a Dissenter, be excused from attend- 
ing prayers in future? The Bench replied they 
would give him no advice in the matter. 


Religions and Denominational News. 


NEW CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
SWANSEA. 


This new place of worship, one only out of 
several recently erected for the English population 
of this increasing Welsh town, was opened for 
public worship on the 26th of August. How- 
ever unwilling some may be to admit it,” says the 
Swansea Herald, “there can be no doubt that the 
Welsh language is becoming gradually super- 
seded by the English, and that in all the more 
important towns where English commercial, social, 
and political influences are ly felt and at work, 
the population is becoming more and more 
Anglicanised. The Congregationalists, perhaps more 
than any other religious „ have looked at this 
fact from a religious point of view, and given it a 
practical and earnest consideration. The new 
church is erected in the new neighbourhood of 
ae a suburb of Swansea. The architect is 

H. J. Paull, of the firm of Messrs. Paull and 
Robinson, Manchester. The total cost of carrying 
out the whole plan is between 5,0001. and 6,000/., of 
which upwards of 2,200/. has already been raised. 
The church is in the English pointed Gothic style, of 
what is termed the “geometrical period.“ and is 
treated with much boldness, though the details are 
simple. The plan comprises a chapel capable of 
seating 1,000 adults, and measuring ninety-six feet 
by fifty feet within the walls; a schoolroom, sixty 
feet by thirty; a lecture-room, forty-four feet by 
twenty-four; an infants’ class-room, twenty-four 
feet by seventeen ; two vestries, and smaller apart- 
ments. At present, however, only the chapel and 
the vestries, &c., immediately connected with it, have 
been erected. 

At the opening services on the 26th of August 
there wasa crowded congregation. After devotional 
services, in which the Rev. E. Griffith, of Swansea, Dr. 
Rees, and the Rev. J. Thomas, of Swansea, took'part, 
the Rev. Thomas Jones, of London, preached an 
eloquent and impressive sermon from Matthew 
xxv. 25. There was a liberal collection. In the 
evening the Rev. W. Cuthbertson “preached to a 
large co ion. Between the services there was 
a cold collation, to which more than two hundred 

ns sat down. The chair was occupied by Mr. 

M. Ricsarps, M. P., who said he believed that all 
the anticipations of Dr. Rees and the church had 
been, to a considerable extent, realised, and it was 
now only for those who had put their hands to the 
work to go on with it in confidence, and with a de- 
termination that what is to be done shall be done, 
and done effectually. (Applause.) Dr. Regs, who 
was received with cheers, said that for many years 
he had felt it to be the incumbent duty of Noncon- 
formists in Wales in this age to provide suitable 
places for English worship, and an able English 
ministry therein, in the leading towns now being 
so rapidly Anglicanised; and he had felt that 
unless they did that they could safely say that the 
days of Nonconformity in Wales were numbered. 
Amongst the things which had rendered the 
people of this country hostile to the Established 
Church, had been the introduction of English services 
before they were desired or needed. The Noncon- 
formists were now in danger of going to the other 
extreme by not — the means of English 
worship, now it was needed in mently ovat. district 
in South’ Wales. The Wesleyan Methodists had 
been awake to their duty from the first introduction 
of Wesleyan Methodism into Wales to the present 
day. They had supported many weak English causes 
in Monmouthshire and Glamorganshire for many 
years till now they were enabled to be self-support- 
ing. The Congregationalists, however, had neglected 
their duty to a great extent, and thus had lost multi- 
tudes of families who would otherwise have adhered tq 
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this day to the Independent denominations, and alto- | the essential doctrine that Christ was the head of; but he meant to say that the presence of the English 
gether lost a good deal of ground. The Congrega- the Church. ‘ee They sought be me 9 5 did not * orime and n 
tionalists, Baptists, and Calvinistic Methodists had | mote simplicity an —— in their ip ; — Jae or something 


lost numbers of the descendants of their own mem- they opposed all ritualism, whether it was he English la in order to redeem men 


beca i i i i hat something else was 

hey had found in churches or chapels. (Oheers.) He was | from immorality and vice. 
, . 
ministers with them. From Sketty to Landore the which, to say the least, were dangerous. Another ob- wherever he was, whether in the House of 


Independents had no less than nine Welsh chapels, | ; : otion | or out of it—that, owing to the power which the 
and most of them were well attended. Now — ae spinion dar there Sneha 1, in Obris- | Gospel had acquired in Wales, it was their glory that 
one third of the people in Swansea were worshippers | tian principle to maintain the Christian religion and | there was less of obvious evil fess of crime, less of 
in Welsh; the other two-thirds were English-speak- | Church without State aid. They admitted no such | immorality, to be found in the purely * 8 — 
ing people. Now he saw no reason whey they should thing as State interference or control, and held that | districts of their country than in ony pon of the r 
not have double the number of English places of it was not needed, and that it was not in the pro- „ (Applause.) 1 why 28 „ 
worship as Welsh. They had made a commence- | vince of the State. They believed that the State | power of 4 —4 Walen that it — 
ment, and he did hope it was only a beginning. He | had to do with the body and not the mind of the | said, — 1 his bret Be Aub Ay oe 
hoped, however, that now no town of size in Wales | People—that their conduct and order were ander | their duty, if they would save 1 d con- 
would be left without a respectable, substantial place | the control of, and e matter to be dealt with by, the | overran by an on children, the dement of as ak ok” 
of English Nonconformist worship. Short speeches —— tion, to turn themselves to this w 
wane sre See Se ee ee eee ETL to eet men as his friend Dr. Rees to do what 
son, J. Gullan, Mr. Williams, of Hirwain, treasurer | hat : i tinental countries — in | he was doing. 
of the Society for Promoting English Worship in Aust 1 1 g 8 ‘i big tees not but mark that | fq reply to the Bishop of Llandaff, who seems to 
= reply P 


Wales, and others. there was a distinct idea of spiritual freedom working | po distrustful of the volun rinciple, the speaker 
On Tuesday and Wednesday, August 31st and in the minds of the people which was wondrously inted out that * in the 
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September Ist, two fine Welsh sermons were de- manifesting itself in various directions. Civil inter- rincipality alone—the Calvinistio Methodists, 
livered—on the first evening by Dr. W. Rees, of | ference in matters of religion was no longer à prin- Independents, and the Baptists—had since 1857 built 
Liverpool, and on the second by the Rev. J. Davies, | © le quietly submitted to. And he was thankful to 681 new chapels, rebuilt and enlarged 734 more 
of Cardiff. On the following Sunday, September d that the experience of last session in this country affording ad athe al accommodation for 308 681 
Sth, Dr. Halley, of London, preached, the discourses (Cheers. ) to Ireland had been in the same direction. — at scot el 823,000/. ( Applause.) He could 
re N. The Rev. Tuomas BNN expressed his hearty 13 — Rey pe + me 14 * 2 N the 
ber 12th, the Rev. Thomas Binney, late ‘pastor of | Concurrence with all that had fallen from Mr. Morley He 0 on * _ Acorn h of Merthyr, whi a he 
the King’s Weigh House Chapel London preached in respect to the edifice in which they were as- hed the hono 2 — * in Pacliament, and 
when a very large and respectable congregation sembled, and to what was required in a place of of eth tae know the people of Merthyr and 
filled the building ; the subject of his discourse being worship. ‘Theirs was expressly a teaching ministry, Aberdare ous remarkably intelligent and 
taken from the Epistle to Titus, from the verses and a teaching ministry by the living voice, and not ; yee 2 ln hte Tet them listen 
beginning, “For the grace of God that bringeth | by any histrionic arts, or by the acting out of effects * RS P na di an —* hich — in th 
aalvation,” &. The evening sermon was by the | symbolical representations of things. Their idea * oe - 8 ert! — pe 4 was : 
Rev. Llewelyn Bevan, LL. B., and was on theking- of teaching was to teach by the voice, * his 2 The peer or of the 2 Saal de 
ship of Christ, the words of the text being “ Another from the understanding and reason to about 83.000: the number of churches and 
king, one Jesus,” from the Acts of the Apostles. On and on Bo bay — chapels and schoolrooms where preaching took place 
the following evening, the 13th, there was an over- edifice this, every facility was 19: the number of Nonoonformist and 
flowing public meeting in the Congregational | Seeing and hearing — the preacher, all the congre-| chocls vas 101; the episcopal places contained 
Church, Warlter’s-road, Mr. Morley, M.P., in the | sation, and all the congregation, the preacher— 8,500 sittings ; the Nonconformist places, 53,690 
chair. After an historical statement read by the | s of the most desirable kind, and seemed parti- Since 185 en church d fi 1 bad 
Rev. B. Williams, of Canaan, Dr. Rees addressed | cularly fitted to be the embodiment of a teaching EN buil e h Aut * “od 49 
the meeting, and said that the English Congrega- | ministry. Mr. Binney moved :— h wy ot Awe shad 5 the N g 7 4 
tional Chapel Building Society had promised to pay | That the transition state through ‘which the Principality oy oe prod — erec 1 y 1 0 2 i th porfeot 
: * hen there i don passing, owing to the rapid increase in the Eoglish- | 19 had arged. Now he could say ec 
the interest upon 2,000/. for seven years when there | , aking population, demands the serious attention of the sincerity that he wished their Episcopal brethren 
was only that sum to pay off—on condition that the | friends of Evangelical religion of all denominations. God in every effort they made and were making 
principal was — at the rate of 200/. a yee, |, Mr. Huwny Ricuanp, M. P., in seconding the reso- | to (reclaim the unrepentant. If they went out—as 
There would not be the least difficulty in that. | Iution, dwelt upon the reasonableness of the proposal | they were doing to some extent, as he gladly ac- 
Therefore their great wish now was to get the that Englishmen in Wales should provide their own knowledged and heartily rejoiced at—to bring in 
1. 300%, or 1,460/., which would reduce the debt to religious instruction. There were, he believed, at the English or Welsh-speaking population who were 
2,0004. ; the present time a hundred or a hundred and | now livingin 1 or irreligion, and to place them 
The Caatrman congratulated Dr. Rees on the | twenty Welsh chapels in various towns in England. | under religious instruction, he ventured to say that 
happy and successful completion of his work thus | What Welsh people did when they went to settle | there was not a N rmist in Wales, from Car- 
far, that beautiful chapel being well adapted for the in England in any considerable number, or even | diff to Holyhead, who—provided that they preached 
=> W he | Where there was only a small colony of them, was no other Gospel than that which they 1333 
— — 1 — A the that 1 — never e | first to ask how they should provide the means of | themselves, and which they received from the Lord 
“id oot — tset“ am idee of — — 4 re * — spiritual instruction for themselves and for their Jesus Christ but would wish them Gods with 
— Gabe pulpit, bot > when eee important that | Children, in the old lan that they loved. So | all his heart. (Applanse.) But he w call the 
lay agency aud Christianity out of the pulpit should be they 2 together th pence, gathered round | attention of their piscopal brethren to the lesson 
brought to bear in the great work in question. Re- them y degreos a larger number of their compa- | which was before them, and would encourage and 
specting Wales, he believed that in this particular its | triots, and so built a chapel for themselves; and by | exhort them instead of going about asking for 
condition coutrasted favourably with that of England, parity of reasoning that was what the English | churches and ministers to given to them, to rely 
but he was prepared to say that the mass of the people pea e going down to Wales ought to do, and not | upon the appeal to Christian principles and Christian 
were living outside the sphere of religious effort. He | look to the poor Welsh rovide the means | hearts by which the Dissenters had wrought such 


le to 
spoke proportionately, and the proportion of the people | of religious instruction for them. There were persons | marvels; and then he ventured to say that the future 
who could, under any condition of things, be proved 


who held the notion that the cause of whatever evil | of the Episcopal Church in this country would be 
1 e 1 yr — r — existed in Wales was due to the existence of the | infinitelymore great and glorious than it had ever been 
' . — 

it was their duty to go out amongst them and to carry Welsh language. Me EM Rt time in a 7 wy em applause. ) 
the Gospel of Christ to them. Therefore he held that | He believed there was an impression at the bottom of : -Ricnaubs, M. F. for Cardiganshire, sup- 
the platform must be used as well as the pulpit as a | every English heart that no people could be really rted the resolution. Although ample provision 
method of stimulating people to take an interest in | civilised, and hardly Christian, who did not talk the been made for worship in Welsh, although the 
these matters, and by lay effort to use all such methods | English language. (Laughter.) That belief was a mis- | large sums which Mr. Ri had referred to had 
as might, with the blessing of God, tend to the con- take. (Hear, hear.) For himself he believed that other | been spans, still they had a work before them, and 
version of the irreligious portion of the community languages besides the English, and among them the | what the population did in Wales before, they could 
round them. He quite agreed that this was an in- Welsh, could become the medium for conveying s very | do again, and he did not think they were very far 
teresting occasion, and was glad to hear that this build- considerable amount of e uenoe, civilisation, and reli- out of the way in asking and receiving assistance 
ing had not been raised in any spirit of antagonism to | gion. — 11 But a writer in the Saturday | from their English friends. Their Welsh forefathers 
existing places of worship in the town. The reasons view | been giving to the English people some | built what they thought was requisite; too often 
of its establishment were other and far better than | astonishing revelations as to the state of thingsin Wales. | there wore jue | — alls, but the — Fo in 
that—to supply a growing need. Dr. Rees had been | In the first place, he told them that the Welsh lan 4 faith. and * * P 

looking ipto the question of the change of language | more resembled the growl of a wild animal than the S h the good faith, 1 © purpose 
gradually being effected, and he could not but feel speech of a civilised people. (Laughter.) Well, of for Wale y were built. Well, they had = 
that the English tongue was becoming generally | course differences of opinion existed as to its being , and the day had come when they must look 
spoken. He had been told that many of his friends | euphonious. When the donkey beard the nightingale rward to something more than four bare walls to 
denied that the Welsh language was dying out, but he sing. according to the fable, he thought him a — poor | their places of worship. They wanted them con ve- 
had been informed that in large numbers of cases | performer, and believed his own bray was decide ly the | nient, and to some extent elegant; and certainly no 
among the humbler poor questions were asked by the | more melodious. (Renewed laughter.) His own opinion | one could enter this building without,feeling that those 


arents in Welsh and answered by the children in | of the Welsh language he would express in the words | two great requisites had been entirely supplied. 
2 Rel hed come dove * — train with L of the poet The —— said he had — from Mr. 

man who im t there was no doubt Not barsh and , a8 dull fools ; raise 

the fact that English was becoming the language of Bat musical 2 gelle lyre. ige Der my ate 


— le Binney was a man who could generally be depended 
the rising generation, and that to see it they had but | But this writer in the Saturday Review told the 

to look at the schools, the great majority of which were | English people that the riots which had, unhappily, oP nic 2 — * — veh oan oes 
in English. In fact, there were ss Af if any, Welsh | taken place lately at Mold, in North Wales, wereentirely | ® . > oe —(epP use) 
schools. (Dr. Rees: Not one.) Well, then, it was | the result of the Welsh lan . Of course, there were wanted to help Dr. Rees, and should be very glad to 
very evident that the time could not be very far dis- never any labour riots in England, because there they | bee the 1,300/. removed, so as to relieve the pressure 
tant when English would very much more extensively | spoke the English lan e! (Great laughter.) The | on the church. He should therefore be ver 

prevail in this country as the common language of | writer in the parton mg, * went on to remark | to give the last 200/. of the 4 ap \— 
the people, and therefore it seemed to be essential that | that the evils which prevailed in the Principality might | #0 that there would be only 1,000/. for the church to 
full provision should be made for preaching in that | be traced to the Welsh language. How unfortunate | raise. The debt would then be reduced to 2,0001., 


language. He was quite aware that many chapels |the Welsh must be if that were the case! He was and they would be able to reap the benefit of the 
where Welsh services were now conducted would at the | not going to sa hing Society. 


one word to wound the self-love of his t i 
proses —e. 45 hp “Fe transferred | English friends who were present, for no one could es 2 — — — now of Tottenham - 
to the use of an English service. Bat still there was a court-road Chapel, London, and recently Mr. Bin- 


eee 4 2 * arene ot N yy or * 232 of ay ry re 

arge English population provided for, and he was | race; but facts were facts, and the fact was that there ’ : 

glad that efforts, and successfal efforts, were being made | was ‘more i orance, and he believed he might say — 4 co-pastor, moved the next resolution as fol- 
to meet their growing wants. In connection with this |a great deal more crime and vice, in those parts of lows :— 

establishment of another agency in the town he was glad | Wales where the English language prevailed than in | . That this meeting, heartily approving the object of “ The 
that their principle was to be not the desire to supplant | those parts where the Welsh language was generally 2 reer and 3 
other congregations or draw away their menbers, but | spoken. ( Applause.) In many of the latter parte—the | of the important N. . A ges p moray Je we 1 1 * 
to oo in from —4 wore 8 2 2 wre, were — Welsh parts of the Prineipality — there was | creased sym, thy and support, : ' 
now living in a state of no religion. Looking also at | scarcely any serious crime at all. The gaols were 

the controversy now going on so generally as to these | empty, the police had nothing to do, und the judges a — yr wpe phd oy 9 1 . — ad 
matters, it was satisfactory to note the opening of | that came down from England to hold their assize id h his adif - 41 
another place of free worship. He believed free worship | courts were often, happily, presented with white gloves, said he supposed t fice was the finest structure 
to be the religious system of the future, and he saw in | to indicate that it was a maiden assize. But + wag zmong the free churches of Wales. The Noncon- 
the Congregational system that which had Scripture | sorry this was not the case in Glamorganshire and | formiste must be careful lest they were — as 
authority. Their mission was to maintain the essentially | Monmouthsbire. He was not going to say anything so after all by the Episcopalians. It seemed to 
spiritual character of the church. They did not yield | absurd as that the increase of crime and vice was to 
to any in loyaltyl. to the Queen, but they did maintain | be ascribed to the prevalence of the English language; 


that Conformity was beginning to learn some of the 
| things which made N onconformity so powerful, and 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 
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outstrip Nonoonformists. He been reading 
a little tract called The Charch of the Future, by 
the vicar of St. a a ~7> 5. 
stated that volun p 
were an thet they slss and fal 
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the Oharch of England was worse trea 

other Church in the world. He didn’t 
right that a Quaker like John Bright, and 
ssenters like Mr. Morley and Mr. Henry Richard, 
should legislate for an Episcopalian Church, say 


EE 


.| governors of 


what pra what forms she shall use, and choose 
who be her chiefs. It was Gladstone and | 
Bright who, with their colleagues, consulted and 
directed these and other affairs of the country. The 
Queen might be the supreme head, but the supre- 
macy of the Queen was really and practically the 
supremacy of these men. The 77 pews of this 
country was in the hands of the Administration, and 
the Administration depended upon the voice of Par- 
liament. Therefore the supremacy of the Queen now 
really meant the supremacy of Gladstone and Bright. 
some Catholics, a great many 
Ch constituted the 


such an anomaly. But in respect to one branch of 


that Church a noble work had been done. A 

glorious revolution, but a bloodless one, had been | 
effected in Ireland, and let them see that nothing 

sectarian henceforward received the support of Go- | 
vernment in that country—no sectarian universities, 

no sectarian no secterian education intro- 
duced where it was not at present. Let them see 
that the Catholics had everything that Protestants 
had or claimed—perfect uality, ut nothing more. 
r 


Applause.) He stood by rotestant principles : 
they were noble principles; our forefathers Pad 

for them and bled for them ; they were the 
strength and backbone of the country. As the | 
descendant of the Puritans, he stood firm to those 


—— 


— Independents, 


so not by state aid or by the benefit of special 


gift of a free gospel. We are told that 

after the passing of the Act of Uniformity, the 
Nonconformists of Merionethshire alone had in one 
month to give up 600 head of cattle to pay for the 
fines inflicted upon them for their religion. The 
the ns at Welshpool, Cardiff, 

complained that 


Carmarthen, and r 
their prisons were so full of Dissenters, that they 


had no room for thieves and murderers. 
Johnes, in his very able — “On the Causes of 
Dissent in Wales, says, in reference to the times of 
the Stuarts — Dissent from the Church became once 
more an object of persecution, but the ministers of 
the Welsh Nonconformists still continued to traverse 
the wild hills of the Principality, braving all the 
dangers for the sake of their followers, Their con- 
gregations occasionally met, but it was in fear and 
trembling, generally at midnight, or in woods and 
caverns, among gloomy recesses of the mountains.” 
Yas, such were the means by which our liberties 
were conquered. The place of safety and 
privilege we now occupy, is one, every step 
to which is reddened by the bleeding feet 
of those who toiled and fought for its possession. 
Well, friends, this spirit of persecution is not dead , 
it only sleepeth. And in some parts of Wales it 
is awakening out of its sleep. I have just come from 
a county—the county of Cardigan—where, in a few 
weeks, nay, indeed, in a few days from this, many 
good, honest, brave men, who I believe acted as 
truly as ever man acted under a deep religious sense 
of conscientious obligation, are about to be driven 
forth from house and home—which in some cases 
they and their fathers had occupied for generations 
—(" Shame ")—and to be turned out upon the 
world with their little ones, and to see the fruit of 
many years of hard labours on the soil virtually 
confiscated for no offence but the exercise of their 
rights as citizens and Nonconformists. (“ Shame.”’) 
children of a noble ancestry shall we 
prove ourselves if we shrink now from the side of 
these our brethren, who are as truly, although in 
a different way, sufferers for conscience’ sake as were 
John Penry and Vavasour Powell and Howell 
Harries. (Applause.) Well, we don’t mean to shrink 
from their sides. (Renewed applause.) If the 
are turned out upon the world, then half 


‘a million of Welshmen will demand to know 


the reason why. I suggest that on a particular 
Sunday a collection should be made in every Non- 
conformist chapel in Wales for the sufferers—not 
merely for the sake of the amount which may be 
collected, but for the immense moral impression 
which it will produce upon the country. It will 
hearten and strengthen, and encourage those who 


and he trusted that the Welsh are determined to do right—aye, and it will appal 
Methodists, and the 
—would with steadfast earnestness stand min 
firm by Protestant truth, and see that it should be front. 
trymen will be 


0 r to see that all the people are deter- 
od to stand shoulder to shoulder and front to 
(Loud applause.) I don’t believe my coun. 
aunted or deterred hereafter from 


privileges, but by its own inherent life. After some dischar ging their duty as citizens and as Christians 


remarks from Mr. W. R. Smith, Mr. Paull, and Dr. by these 


Evan Davies, a cordial vote of thanks to the chair - 
man was carried amid prolo applause, and the 
Doxology having been sung, the meeting separated. 


BRECON MEMORIAL COLLEGE. | 


The Independent College at Brecon is an institution | 
for the training of young ministers to occupy English 
and Welsh pulpits in Wales. It is one of the oldest 
Nonoonformist establishments in the Principality, 
rapid ra of the English language in Wales, the 
ra of the guage the | 
Independents have put — their strength in the 
matter of chapel- building. Mr. 8. Morley, M. P., 
has set apart 5,000/., and 1,000/. towards the memo- 
rial college. Sums ranging from 250/. to 50“. have 
been Bow. Mr. John ley, Mr. T. Barnes, 
late M.P. for Bolton, Mr. Remington Mills, Sir Titus 

&o., for the same object. Soon after the erection 
of memorial college was determined upon, a site 
near the town of Brecon was seoured, in one of the 

ue spots that can be found in South 
opening services were commenced on 
„ and continued throughout Thursday. 
tes chy ys proceedin —— with 

0 er wi 
Mr. 8. M. P., Mr. H. Richard, Mr. E. M. 
M. P., and other gentlemen. The Rev. T. 


Bin oli vered the inaugural address. 
On Thureday there was a public meeting, at which 


it was stated that the building had cost 10,000/., all 
of which, with the exception of a few pounds, had 
been paid. Subsequently, Mr. H. Richard, M.P., 
delivered an eloquent ad „On the voices of the 
fathers to their ministerial successors in Wales,” in 
the course of which he referred to some coming 
evictions in Wales. Ho said: Nothing can be more 
idle than to cite, as is sometimes done, isolated ex- 
pressions from the writings or sayings of our 
ancestors to prove that they were not opposed to 
certain institutions, which their children have dis- 
‘oovered, though they had not, to be hopelessly 
irreconcilable with truth and freedom and charity. 
What the men who went before us struggled for was 
perfect liberty for the truth of God—to have free 
course to run and to be glorified. Whatever was in- 
consistent with that, they did by their own life and 
conduct implicitly condemn, even while from im- 
perfect apprehension of ite real nature and scope they 
might in some cases seem in words to approve. And 
how bravely did they carry on that struggle! In 
11 in obscurity, in ceaseless and exhaust- 
ing labour—reviled, pillaged, mobbed, imprisoned, 
hunted like the partridge over the mountains, hiding 
in dens and caves of the earth, counting 
not their lives dear to them, so that r= | 

Lord, 


ship. 


mali fulfil the ministry given to them by the 
leave to their countrymen as an inheritance the 


petty persocutions. I call them petty per- 
secutions, although they are serious enough for those 
that are under them, for they are petty compared 
with what our forefathers endured. o are sons of 
sires that baffled crowned and mitred tyranny. If they 
did that, we may well defy a few squireens in Car- 
diganshire. (Cheers.) 


NEW BAPTIST CHAPEL AT CLAPTON, 


On Tuesday, the 14th inst., the Downs Chapel, 
Downs-road, Clapton, was opened for public wor- 
The morning was unfavourable, but there 
was a large attendance at the service. Dr. Landels 
preached a very able and impressive sermon in the 
morning, and in the evening the building was 
crowded with persons who had come from a con- 
siderable distance to hear Mr. Spurgeon preach, 
The chapel is situated in a new and rapidly-in- 
cressing neighbourhood, and will accommodate about 
eleven hundred persons; and there is a large lecture 
or school-room and a number of convenient class- 
rooms, and vestries. The total cost is 7,500/., towards 
which the London Baptist Association granted 1,500“. 
on condition that no further responsibility be in- 
curred by them. The committee of the chapel gave 
1,5501., and including a collection of the morning, 
which realised 28/., the total sum received has been 
4,100/. Atthe dinner between the services the chair 
was taken by tho Rev. Dr. Landels, in whose pre- 
sidency of the London Baptist Association the erection 
of the chapel was commenced. The Oxnarnmay, Dr. 
Landels, introduced the pastor of the church, the 
Rev. T. Vincent Tymms, and spoke in very cordial 
terms of him as one whom he had known from his 
boyhood. At Berwick there were two churches 
which he succeeded in uniting, and gathered a lar 
2 On his removal thence he was held 
in the highest esteem by the people at Accrington. 
He could speak of their pastor as a true-hearted, 
high-minded, able man, who would preach the Gospel 
of Christ faithfully; he was a true brother, and 
those who knew him clung to him with the warmest 
affection and the highest esteem, and he earnestly 
prayed that Mr. Tymms would have a prosperous 
ministerial work there. 

The Rev. V. Trans said he felt utterly unable to 
speak on the many points which he felt were most 
appropriate on that occasion. Dr. Landels had 
spoken very kindly of him, more so than he deserved ; 
it was no light honour or responsibility for any man 
to stand in such a presence as that to have so many 
representative men of the body to which he belonged 
wish him God speed in his mission. He begged 
them all to accept his heartfelt thanks, for he felt 
deeply grateful for the kindness they had displayed 


towards him. While thinking whether he should 


undertake the work, he had some fears as to his fit- 


ness for the work, but he was encouraged by various 
things, before he came there to be minister of that 
chapel. He remembered the spirit in which this 
place was commenced, the spirit which has charac- 
terised all the operations of the committee, all seemed 
to promise that he should enter in and share some- 
what in the reward and blessing which God gave. 
He could speak with the highest praise of those gen- 
tlemen who had acted as the committee, and he felt 
it to be his duty, as it was his pleasure, to express 
the greatest confidence in entering upon his work in 
conjunction with them. The London Baptist 


Association had a very handsome way of 
judging of one another, that was according 
to his qualification and his labours, and he 


trusted for his own sake and those who had asked 
him, that at any rate by faithfulness, by singleness 
of mind, and brotherly conduct and spirit he would 
prove not unworthy of their affection and respect. 
Hear, hear.) The London Baptist Association had 

one very great spiritual good, and he was proud and 
thankful unto God to be introduced amongst them, 
and he trusted that he should be an impetus to help 
it on its course. He was reminded of the first text 
he preached from, As I was with Moses, so I will 
be with thee, I will never leave thee nor forsake 
thee”; he thought these words were appropriate at 
the time, and they came back to him with increased 
force to-day, and he could testify that notwithstand- 
ing much unworthiness, and much coldness, and 
much wavering God had never left or forsaken him, 
and as he was with Moses so he had been with him, 
giving him powers of utterance to proclaim the 
truth. He believed that God's sanction had been 
given to his coming to that place, and having His 
sanction he would have His support, while he trusted 
that he would have the prayers as well as the presence 
of all who had met there that day. 

The Rev. C. H. Spunoron expressed the pleasure 
he felt that the Baptist Association had done so much 
for the Downs Chapel as it had, and if it had only 
assisted in the erection of that one place of worship 
there would have been a cause for thankfulness. He 
thought the Baptists met together in love as closely 
as any Christian body, and that if some of their 
friends who had run away knew them in these days 
they would wish themselves back again. (Laughter.) 
He hoped that those who were present would have 
the blessing of God upon them that they might keep 
together. He was quite sure that they would 
heartily welcome their new pastor; he well recollected 
his first introduction to him; Mr. Tyinms introduced 
himself and poured upon his (Mr. Spurgeon’s) head 
a mass of accusations which he thought he was 
guilty of. He was glad that he did so, for it was 
much better to come honestly forward, instead of 
sneaking about as some other brethren did; he was 
like Robin Hood, who did not like a man who could 
not whack him at single-stick, and he did not like a 
man who would not “try a fall” with him. He be- 
lieved Mr. Tymms to be a down-right honest man, 
and he for one was quite ready to give him his 
confidence. 

Dr. Brock also spoke in cordial welcome of Mr. 
Tymms, and said that had he been moveable from 
Bloomsbury at all, Clapton would have been the 
a above all others to which he would have gone. 

o also spoke strongly in support of the position Dr. 
—— has taken in connection with the Missionary 

ociety. 

The Rev. D. Karrerns expressed his dissent from 
the views of Dr. Landels in his Exeter Hall speech. 
He welcomed Mr. Tymms into the neighbourhood. 

Addresses were also given by the Rev. R. Glover, 
of Bristol (and late of Glasgow); the Rev. Edward 
White, and Mr. George Head, the secretary of the 
committee, 

On Sunday morning the Rev. T. V. Tymms 
reached from 1 Cor. i. 23, and in the evening 
rom Luke xxiii. 33. The congregations were large 

and encouraging. After the evening service a 
prayer-meeting was held, to which about 300 persons 
remained. 


The Rev. D. W. Pardon, minister of the Congre- 
gational church, Thame, Oxon, has been obliged, 
through failing health, to resign bis charge, and to 
a * a timo, with the hope that it may be bene- 

cial. 

The Rev. Dr. M‘Kerrow, who was the pastor of 
the first Presbyterian church in Manchester, has 
finally retired from the active duties of the ministry, 
after a period of service extending over more than 
forty years. 

The Rev. Henry Cross, of Brixham, Devon, has 
accepted a cordial and unanimous call from the 
Congregational Church of Knaresborough to become 
their pastor, and expects to enter on his duties there 
about the end of October. 

Gotcar.—A new Baptist chapel, at Golcar, near 
Huddersfield, has been opened. The chapel itself 
will seat 1,000 adults and about 200 scholars, ‘The 
whole (including chapel, land, and organ) has cost 
5,000/., nearly the whole of which has been paid. 

Tue EVANxORLICAL ALLIANcE.— The thirty-third 
annual conference of the Evangelical Alliance will 
be held at Derby, on November 2 to 6. Persons 
intending to be piesent are requested to intimate 
their intention as early as possible to the secretaries, 
in London or Derby. A committee has been ap- 
pointed to provide for the accommodation of as many 
as may desire it, and will ensure them a cordial 
welcome and Christian hospitality. 

Proposep New IXDTEND ENT Col At Rotiuer- 
HAM.—The failure of the scheme for amalgamating 
the Rotherham and Airedale Colleges has resulted 
in an endeavour to build a new institution at the 
former place. The contemplated expenditure is 


about 20,000/., and an excellently situated site on the 
outskirts of Rotherham has already been purchased 


— 
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on advantageous terms, Mr. Habershon, a London 
architect, having also been instructed to prepare plans 
for the new building. 

Tue Rev. C. H. Spurcron.—A South London 
paper says the continued indisposition of Mr. Spur- 
geon is becoming a source of uneasiness to his friends. 


The rev. gentleman was sufficiently recovered be 
1 


his recent sudden attack to preach twice at the T. 
nacle on Sunday last, and again on Tuesday evening 
at the opening of the new Baptist chapel at Clapton ; 
but on Wednesday he was again seized with illness, 
and thereby prevented from fulfilling two engage- 
ments on that day, and also from preaching at the 
Tabernacle on Thursday evening. On the latter 
occasion his place was supplied by the Rev. Dr. Lan- 
dels, of Regent’s Park. 

Watton, Nokrokx.— The recognition of the Rev. 
W. I. Blenkurn, lute of the Nottingham Congrega- 
tional Institute, as pastor of the Congregational 
church, Watton, took place on Thursday, 16th Sep- 
tember. The Rev. W. A. Linington, of Thetford, 
read the Scriptures and offered prayer. The Rev. 
W. Griffiths, M. A., of Yarmouth, — the in- 
troductory discourse, The Rev. F. S. Basden, of 
Denton, asked the usual questions, and offered the 
recognition prayer. As most admirable and impres- 
sive charge was given by the Rev. W. Tritton, of 
Yarmouth, from the words of Paul to Timothy in 1 
Tim. vi. 13, 14. The Rev. F. G. Terry, of Dereham, 
offered the concluding prayer. A tea-meeting was 
held in the schoolroom adjoining the church. In the 
evening the Rev. P. Colborne, of Norwich, preached 
to the church and congregation, the new pastor con- 
ducting the devotional part of the service. 

Sutron Veny, Witts.—On Thursday afternoon 
the foundation-stone of a new schoolroom, in con- 
nection with the Independent chapel of this village, 
was laid by Mrs. Wansey. The weather was delight- 
fully fine, and a large number of friends of the 
cause from neighbouring places were present. 
Amongst those who took part in the 1 
were the Revs. S. Marten, of Trowbridge, and H. 
M. Gunn. After the ceremony, the children of the 
Sunday and week-day schools were regaled with tea 
and cake, and afterwards amused themselves in the 
adjoining field. Refreshment was then partaken of 
by the triends assembled on the occasion. A public 
meeting was held at seven o'clock in the Indepen- 
dent chapel, on the subject of popular education. 
There was a crowded attendance, some not being able 
to get in. William Morgan, Esq., of Warminster, 
presided. 

Tur AutumNat Session or THE CoNGREGATIONAL 
Unton.—Great preparations are being made to ac- 
commodate the ministers and delegates to the autumn 
meeting of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales, which is to commence its meetings at 
Wolverhampton on Monday, October 16. The 
chairman is the Rev. R. W. Dale, MA., of Birming- 
ham, who will deliver his opening address at Queen- 
street Chapel, in which the session will be held, on 
Tuesday, the 17th. In the afternoon of that day a 

ublic dinner will take place in the Exchange, the 
yor presiding; and in the evening a 11 meet - 
ing in the chapel, Mr. H. Richard, M. P., in the 
chair, the speakers including the Revs. Dr. Pulsford, 
D. Mackennal, B. A., and R D. Wilson. The local 
committee have found accommodation for 350 minis- 
ters in Wolverhampton and Birmingham, but require 
offers of accommodation for about 150 more. 


Tus Povuttray Cuaret.—On Sunday morning the 
Rev. Joseph Parker, D.D., late of Manchester, 
entered upon his ministry at the Poultry Chapel, 
Cheapside, which has been identified for so many 
years with the Merchants’ Lecture.“ The chapel 

been closed for some time past, and has under- 
gone considerable alterations and improvements, 
which have given to the interior a light and cheerful 
appearance. There was an overflowing congregation 
both morning and evening, and a great number of 
persons went away disappointed, being unable to 
gain admission. The rev. gentleman selected for his 
text the 45th verse of the 5th chapter of Isaiah, and 
his sermon was characterised by great eloquence and 
power. At its close, he cas | upon the congrega- 
tion the advantages of unanimity of feeling and 
action, and earnestly counselled them to abandon, 
an beneath their sacred profession, everything that 
could possibly give rise to dissension or strife. He 
also expressed a wish to gather round him a band of 
ae men to co-operate with him in carrying out 
is work, and invited those who were disposed to do 
so to write to himatonce. He did not want to have 
& Congregation composed of rolling stones that gather 
no moss, but of men and women possessed of strength, 
solidity, and force of character. 

Reicate.—The Congregational chapel at Reigate, 
Surrey, having been considerably enlarged and im- 
proved, was reopened on Thursday, September 16th, 
when the Rev. Dr. Stoughton, of Kensington, 
preached in the afternoon, and a public meeting was 
held in the evening. The devotional service in the 
afternoon was conducted by the Rev. James Row- 
land, of Henley. Tea was provided by the ladies of 
the congregation in the schoolroom, which was 
tastefully decorated for the occasion. In the evening 
the chair was taken by the pastor, the Rev. G. J. 
Adeney ; prayer was offered by the Rev. J. Whiting, 
of Croydon; and addresses delivered by Rev. 8. 
Parkinson, of Croydon, F. Allport, Esq., of Cam- 
berwell, and Revs. W. P. Dothie, of Red Hill, 
J. Smith, of Red Hill, and J. Rowland, of Henley. 
The attendunce was large, and the services altogether 
most encouraging. The chapel has been lengthened 
above twenty feet, a new stone front erected, the 
interior reseated, the arrangements for lighting 
— improved, and other alterations introduced. 

‘here is increased accommodation for 160 persons, 
and the total outlay has been about 1,300/. Of this 
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above 8007. have been already contributed, and 80“. 
in addition promised. The collection at the opening 
amounted to 661. 

Boots, near Hautrax.—On Friday afternoon, a 
large and handsome new church was opened by the 
Heere dody at Booth, about four miles 
from Halifax. The first Independent chapel at 
Booth was opened in 1761, services having. been 
previously held in a cottage. In 1828, a new chapel 
had to be erected to accommodate the increasing con- 
gregations, and now it has been found necessary to 
replace this by a still larger building. The new 
building, which is erected on an elevated and com- 
manding site in the Luddenden Valley, and closely 
adjoining the old chapel, is in the Lombardio style, 
and will provide seats for over 700 people. The 
windows are filled with tinted cathedral glass, and 
the whole cost, exclusive of the ground, is over 3,000/., 
towards which the congregation have already raised 
over 2.000. The building was designed by Mr. 
Ralph Nicholson, of Halifax and London. 
praise is due to the congregation for their spirit in 
the matter; and also to their pastor, the Rev. D. 
Jones, for his energy and perseverance in the work 
at Booth, in which he bas been engaged for twenty- 
seven years. The opening sermons were preached 
on Friday afternoon and evening, by the Rev. S. 
Martin, of Westminster, and there was a large 
gathering of ministers and friends from the neigh- 
bouring towns and villages. 

Wootwicu.—A special service was held in Rec- 
tory-place Congregational Church, Woolwich, on 
Thursday evening, September 9, in connection with 
the settlement of the Rev. R. W. Carpenter, late of 
Devonport, as minister. After devotional exercises 
the Rev. G. L. Herman was appointed chairman, 
and explained the object of the meeting—to recognise 
and welcome their friend and brother to his new 
sphere of labour, after a period of rest from active 
ministerial work. The Rev. J. S. Pearsall gave an 
address on Congregationalism, and Mr. T. R. Richard. 
son, one of the deacons, detailed the circumstances 
which led to the settlement of their «=> pastor as 
successor to the Rev. William Gill. The Rev. R. 
W. Carpenter having stated the reasons which led 
him to accept the invitation so cordially given, and 
also the object and aims of his future ministry, the 
Rev. A. Mackennal commended the new pastor and 
his people to God in prayer. Addresses were then 
given by the Revs. H. Quick on “ Personal Conse- 
cration to Christ the Secret of Church Happiness and 
Prosperity ’’; W. Guest on Prayer and Work; 
W. 8. H. Fielden on “ Christian, Union,” which, 
with singing and prayer, brought this interesting 
meeting to a close. The church was well filled. 

Frve Oax Green.—A new Congregational church 
and school have been erected in the bamlet of Five 
Oak Green, Kent, by the liberality of friends con- 
nected with the Congregational Chureh at Tunbridge 
Wells, who have for some years conducted services 
in hired rooms in the neighbourhood, The building 
consists of two stories, a spacious schoolroom below, 
and a room for * and preaching above, each 
seating 150 persons. There is a roomy porch, and 
also a small belfry. The memorial-stone was laid by 
J. Remington Mills, Esq., J.P., in May last. On 
Wednesday, the 8th of September, the structure was 
publicly opened and dedicated for Christian worship 
and teaching. In the afternoon a sermon was 
preached by the Rev. J. Radford Thomson, MA., of 
Tunbridge Wells. Tea was served in the school- 
room; and in the evening a public meeting was 
held, under the presidency of Mr. Towlson. The 
attendance was very good, and confident hopes were 
expressed that the church would at once be filled to 
overflowing on the Lord's Day. The Sunday-school 
already contains 112 children. The new church 
and school may be quoted as a model of cheapness, 
the whole cost, including the site and the fittings, 
being about 350/. This is the second village church 
reared by the Congregationalists of Tunbridge Wells 
within three years. 

Batiey.—The Independent chapel, Batley, which 
has been closed for more than a year, that it might 
be enlarged, was reopened on Tuesday, 24th August, 
when the Rev. Enoch Mellor, M. A., of Halifax, 
preached. The opening services were continued on 
the following Sabbath, when the Rev. Sagnuel Clark- 
son, of Lytham, preached ; and on Sunday, the 5th 
inst., when the Rev. James Rae, B.A., minister of 
the chapel, preached in the morning, and the Rev. 
Dr. Stacey, of Sheffield, in the evening. The 
services were brought to a close on Tuesday, the 7th 
inst., by a tea-meeting in the schoolrooms connected 
with the chapel, and a public meeting after, at which 
W. E. Glyde, Esq., of Saltaire, presided. The 
meeting was addressed by the Revs. James Collier, 
Henry Sturt, Dr. Bewglass; John Jubb, Esq., 
Mayor of Batley; Alderman Law, Esq., of Brad- 
ford; W. H. Conyers, Esq., of Leeds; and other 
ministers and gentlemen. By the alterations in the 
chapel space has been obtained for 350 additional 
sittings. The alterations are very extensive, and 
have greatly improved the appearance of the building 
both externally and internally. The cost of the 
alterations and of the minister's house in course of 
erection will be about 3,000. The collections at the 
opening services have amounted to 275/. A debt 
will remain after the subscriptions are paid of about 
1,000/., which it is hoped may soon be paid off. 

Klos Lynn.—The Rev. Arthur Ransome has 
just accepted a unanimous invitation from the church 
and congregation worshipping in the Independent 
chapel in this borough. Since the resignation of the 
Rev. Joseph Wood (now at Leicester) the services 
have been conducted by ministers from varicus dis- 
tricts, or by students, but, except in one instance, 
there was no probability of a satisfactory settlement. 


The name of Mr. Ransome, with a statement of the 


Much | age 


circumstances connected with his rejection by the 
Wesleyan Conference, was received by the church, 
and a correspondence was immediately opened with 
that gentleman. The result was, that he was invited 
to supply the pulpit—a position which he accepted, 
forwarding at the same time particulars relating to 
his severance from the Wesleyan body. His ser- 
vices gave evident satisfaction, and this fact, coupled 
with his quiet yet earnest demeanour, and his 
intelligence, led, after a candid explanation of his 
sentiments, his entire adoption of ee 
views, and his manly advocacy of the right of private 
judgment, to a most unanimous and expressive invi- 
tation to enter upon the duties of a Congregational 
minister. The con tion have very properly 
decided that the views held by Mr. Ransome on the 
subject of the Lord’s Day ought not in any way to 
interfere with their action as a people, seeing that 
he is merely endorsing sentiments held by many great 
and good men of the past, as well as of the present 
Mr. Ransome enters upon his duties next 
Sunday, and with every prospect of success. 
Suarresnury.—The services in connection with 
the recognition of the Rev. G. J. Woodward (late 
assistant pastor of Tacket-street Chapel, Ipswich) 
to the pastorate of the Congregational Chapel at 
Shaftesbury, Dorset, were held on Tuesday week. 
The discourse on church principles was delivered by 
the Rev. Professor Newth, of New College, London; 
the questions were asked by the Rev. J. M. White, 
of Tisbury, and responded to on behalf of the church 
by the Rev. S. Patton, of Knoyle, and the Rev. G. 
J. Woodward, the pastor. The prayer was offered 
by the Rev. F. Beckley, of Sherborne, and a very 
impressive charge was delivered to the minister by 
the Rev. Johnson Barker, LL.B., of New Oollege 
Chapel, London, the former pastor of Mr. Woodward. 


The services were brought to a close prayer, by 
the Rev. Mr. King, Baptist minister, of ley. The 
friends then adjou to the Market Hall, where a 


teu-meeting was held, at which nearly 300 sa down 
to tea. Mr. E. Grimwade presided, and 1225 
ported by a large number of ministers and fri 
from the town and district. Congratulatory 
addresses were delivered by the chairman, the Revs. 
J. Barker, Professor Newth, J. M. White, 8. 
Patton, and J. King, and Mr. Rees, of Ipswich. 
The evening service was commenced by the ER. 
S. Ashton, B. A., of Weymouth, reading the Scrip- 
tures and prayer, and a masterly and comprehensive 
sermon to the people was delivered by the Rev. Dr. 
Stoughton, of London. 


Grprattar.—A_ cordial address, expressive o 
esteem und regret at his departure, has been pre- 
sented te the Rev. J. A. George, who has, during the 
last seven months, been r the Rev. J. 
Coventry, officiating chaplain to the Presbyterian 
troops in Gibraltar, the presence of two Scotch regi- 
ments having rendered the duties too heavy for one 
minister. The friends and admirers of Mr. 
not having had sufficient time, owing to the snort 
notice they had had of his recall, to get up a public 
demonstration, the address was ted by a depu- 
tation. Mr. Boyd, the spokesman, said, in the course 
of his remarks, that whatever difference of opinion 
existed among those persons who had been in the 
habit of attending Divine service at the Presbyterian 
place of worship in Gibraltar on other matters, he 
was able to testify, froni personal interview, that all 
were of one accord in their admiration of him, both 
as a minister and gentleman, and that all had ex- 
pressed their regret ut not having had an opportunity 
of publicly testifying their esteem for him. The 
Rev. J. A. George thanked the — and all 
the kind friends through them, in feeling language, 
for the kind expression of their good will towards 
him, and said that it afforded him great pleasure to 
know that his labours, during his short stay on the 
Rock, had not been altogether without and 
that the many kindnesses he had received amongst 
wd gs folks had made him really sorry to leave the 


Pemproke—Nesw ConorecaTIONAL Cxarei.—Ser- 
vices in connection with the first anniversary of the 
above place of worship were held on Wednesday and 
Tharsday, the 8th and 9th, and on Sunday, the 12th 
of September. The services throughout were of an 
interesting character, and likely to be productive of 

t good in the town and neighbourhood. On 
ednesday evening, the Revs. J. Williams, of 
Haverfordwest, aud John Davis, of Glandwr, 
reached from Colossians i. 28 and Psalms xiii. 8. 
Ne. William Tracy, of Spring Hill College, opened, 
and the Rev. William Powell (Presbyterian), of 
Pembroke, closed the services by prayer. On Thurs- 
day, the Rev. James Spence, M. A., D. D., of London, 
preached, morning and evening, two most excellent 
sermons from Mark iv. 33 and Colossians ii. 6. In 
the afternoon the Rev. D. Anthony, B.A., of Tenby, 
reached a very pithy and practical sermon from 
— xviii. 14. The Revs. J. Griffiths, of Saint 
Florence; C. Gwion, of Milford; M. Williams (Pres- 
byterian), of Neyland; and Charles Goward, of Pem- 
broke Dock, conducted the devotional parts of the 
services. On Sunday, the Rev. J. Spence again 
preached, morning and evening, two irable ser- 
mons from 2 Peter i. 4 and John xx. 31. In the 
afternoon the Revs. E. Jacob, of Ebley, and O. 
Goward, of Pembroke Dock, preached from Luke x. 
42 and Matthew x. 27. ‘The Rev. J. Harries, Baptist, 
closed the services by prayer. The services through- 
out were well attended, and the total collections 
amounted to 119“. 128. 6d. Luncheon and tea were 
provided for visitors at the expense of the church. 

Buxton-Joyce, Ngan Notrincuam.—The efforts 
of the Congregationalists in the above vi , chiefly 
through the instrumentality of Mr. 8. Milne, have 


culminated in the erection of a new and substantially - 
built chapel and schoolroom, which were formal 
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Correspondence, 


AUTUMNAL MEETINGS 
OF THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Su. —It seems desirable that the gentlemen who are 
intending to be present at the autumnal meetings of 
the Union this year, should be reminded of those new 
features in the proceedings and arrangements connected 
with that important occasion, which are necessi- 
tated by the resolution of the London committee, or 
otherwise authorised by the report which was presented 
and accepted at the last annual assembly in London. 
The example which is to be set in this town, is one 
which, in some important particulars, is to be followed 
by other towns where the autumnal meetings may be 
held in future years. It seems due to us at Wolver- 
hampton that this should be distinctly understood, as 
we should be sorry if it were thought that the plan 
adopted for the first time this year were an excep- 
tional one, originating with ourselves, and meant only 
to suit our convenience. We allude especially to the 
arrangement that there should be only one public din- 
ner given to the members of the Union. This will 
be on the Tuesday; on the Wednesday and Thursday 
gentlemen will either have to provide for themselves, 
or be invited to dine at the houses where they are 
appointed to stay. We have, however, engaged a 
large public hall for those two days, and shall pro- 
vide all the requisites for a good luncheon, to be 
charged for at about cost price, according to an 
arranged tariff, which will enable a member of the 
Union to obtain an adequate meal at a very trifling 
expense. Tea will be provided free each day, and of 
course there will no charge to the members of the 
Union either for the breakfast on Friday, or for admis- 
sion to the conversazione on Thursday. 

In the next place, it is right to say that it is not 
Wolverhampton alone, but that town with the surround- 
ing district, which will entertain the Union this year. 
Birmingham iteelf is taking part in the responsibility. 
Railway accommodation is abundant and convenient in 
all direotions, and we had hoped to arrange with the 
railway companies to allow members of the Union to 


itn 


travel to and fro each day at reduced fares ; but hitherto 
we have not suceeeded in obtaining this indulgence. As 
a set off to this trifling expenditare which some may 
incur, it must be remembered that as Wolverhampton 
is very centrally situate in regard to the whole kingdom, 
the travelling expenses from various towns—especially 
in the South—will be much less than on many former 
occasions. 

It is due to Wolverhampton to say that the coming of 
the Union here this year is exciting much attention in 
the town, and that hospitality has been cheerfully offered 
by the townsfolk at large belonging to almost every 
variety of Christian profession and denomination ; and 
we can assure our brethren, both ministers and laymen 
alike, that they shall have a most hearty welcome, and 


_ | we will do all that is in our power to make their visit to 


this locality as pleasant to themselves as we are sure it 
will be delightful to us. 

The Council of the Industrial Exhibition have kindly 
resolved to keep their interesting collection of works of 
art and manufactures open until the end of the week in 
which our meetings are to be held, in order to present 
an additional attraction to visitors, and at the same time 
afford a most agreeable mode of recreation and enter- 
tainment to those who may be jaded and oppressed by 
so long a series of public engagements. 

We shall be thankful to receive (through the 
secretaries in London), as early as possible the names of 
those gentlemen who intend to be present, and beg most 
respectfally to call attention to the day which has been 
fixed by the London Committee, as the last on which 

names are to be sent in; as we cannot hold ourselves 


| responsible to provide for those who come in hastily and 


at the last hour. 
We shall be obliged if you will allow us to make these 
explanations through the colamns of your valuable 
journal, and beg to remain, 

Yours obediently, 

S. S. MANDER, Chairman. 
THOMAS BANTOCK, 1 Gen. Secs. of Wolver- 
HENRY J. MARTEN, — Committee. 
Wolverhampton, September 17, 1869. 


SPREADING POLITICAL KNOWLEDGE. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sn, —On the appearance of the cheap edition of Mr. 
Bright's speeches I made an offer to artisans in one or 
two of the factories near me, to supply them with 
copies at a cheap rate. These men are unable to ob- 
obtain the reduction on books which many of your 
readers can command, and are obliged to pay the full 
price. This reduction, therefore, which cost me 
nothing, was in reality a saving to them, and when I 
added a few pence towards each copy, it brought the 
price of the book down very much indeed. The offer 
was received more heartily than I could have imagined. 
In one factory alone, between forty and fifty copies were 
taken. Will any of your readers try the plan? You 
may think it a strange thing to be asked to insert such 
a barefaced scheme for selling a book, especially when 
my only object is to get the scheme more widely 
adopted. “My excuse is, that I know we are all agreed 
in the importance of using the intervals of political ex- 
citement in training up a body of discerning and 
thoughtfal politicians around us. And surely this 
volume of speeches is among the very best instruments 
we could employ for the purpose.—I am, Sir, your obe- 
dient servant, J. S. C. 


BRIBERY AND SENSATIONAL SERVICES. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Stn, — Lour correspondent “ W.“ should not complain 
of my iguorance when I am soliciting information. The 
Gospel which has been blessed with “‘ wonderful power 
and blessing for twelve years” by the person named by 
your correspondent, must bave had some fruit. Will he 
kindly tell ug what, and where it is to be seen? 
„ Whistling Dick, the converted prize-fighter,” &o., &., 
has preached much in South London—the Victoria 
Theatre, the Surrey Theatre, the Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle, the Presbyterian Church, Borough-road, the 
Wesleyan Chapel, Waterloo-road, &c., and hundreds 
have been converted by a show of hands. Where are 
they? “ W.“ says “ they avoid the churches and chapels, 
and meet together as brethren to break bread.” Ayain 
I ask where? We have in this locality three meeting- 
places for the Brethren (in the Clapham Park-road, by 
Kennington Green, and in the Old Kent-road), and the 
three congregations might meet in a medium-sized 
schoolroom, and touch the walls nowhere. I know 
enough, at least, of these sensational services, not to 
believe in invisible results. But this admission of your 
correspondent shows that, while the pretence of many 
of these services is the preaching of the Gospel, and all 
classes of Christians are appealed to for help in the 
work, the true design is to proselytise for “the 
Brethren.” But even this fails, as it deserves to do, at 
least on this side London. 

„W.“ should please to remember that, when I use 
the term converted rascal,” I only affirm what Con 
verted Prizefighters, Converted Sweeps, Converted 
Crushers, Converted Burglars, &o., love to display in the 
most public way about themselves. And he will permit 
me to say that, if John Bunyan had puffed himself about 


Bedford and elsewhere as the Converted Ourser,” or 
John Newton as the“ Converted Slave-brander,” I should 


have had as little faith in their modesty and sincerity 
as I have in some of those whose work is under con- 
sideration, “ W.“ very kindly sends me into the east 
of London to inquire of several persons, most of whom I 
know, and something of whose work I have seen; but 
he himself appears to me to condemn them with very 
faint praise indeed, when he says that their “ services 
have been blessed far more than most of our ordinary 
church work.” But supposing the men who are at the 
head of our ordinary church work had had committed to 
them the funds that these abnormal efforts have cost, 
where would have been the balance then? The fact is, 
we can never reach the right end by wrong means. If 
people are hungry, feed them; if naked, clothe them; 
if ignorant, instruct them; but, to do these things for 
the sake of drilling Christianity into them, is as repug- 
nant to the principles of the Gospel, as it is certain to 
frustrate the hopes of good which may be entertained. 

What W.“ says about ministers of the Gospel 
attempting eloquence and referring to Carlyle, Tenny- 
son, and Samuel Taylor Coleridge, and refinements and 
speculations,” is only putting into well-chosen words 
the libel often uttered against them. The implication 
is that this is the staple of their teaching, which I have 
no ‘hesitation in saying is, at least so far as South 
London goes, as true as very much that we hear in 
these times of “ revival”’—thatis, not true at all. I 
have an acquaintance, more of less, with most of the 
ministers of the Gospel of my own locality of every 
denomination, and the implication in every one instance, 
as regards them, is absolutely unfounded. But if the 
preachers of righteousness “ have taken away my Land. 
and know not where they have laid him,” is “ revival ’’ 
teaching so very, very plain? The Gospel according 
to revivalism in South London appears to be, not faith 
{a Christ as a Saviour, but a blind credality as to His 
second advent, and an unreasoning dread of eternity 
and hell. I may tell your correspondent that I do 
attend revival services now and then, and that before I 
had the pleasure of reading his communication last 
night, I attended a gathering where the Gospel 
according to an apocalyptical magic lantern was being 
delivered. At the close of the pictorial representation, 
the Gospel according to the “Signs of our Times ” 
was sold for a penny at the doors. Imagine the 
delightfal simplicity of a Gospel like this to the chil- 
dren and grown-up people present — 

The number six is Satanic. As the darkest hour of 
night immediately precedes the dawn: as the darkest 
years of the world are the last, just before the end; so 
the number immediately 5 ing the boly seven is 
the worst ofall. The sixth body in the solar system is 
the only one that has been destroyed. On the sixth 
day the serpent was created. Christ was crucified on 
the sixth day, and at the sixth hour of that day, and 
from His condemnation to His death was six hours. 
The sixth seal introduces destraction and death; the 
sixth trampet tells us that a third part of men were 
killed, whereas before they had only been tormented. 
And the sixth vial dries up the river Euphrates; and 
the unclean spirits gather the kings of the earth, and of 
the whole world, to the final conflict and destruction 
during this sixth vial. The sixth commandment points 
out to us the worst of all sins—Murder. Antichrist’s 
mark is 666, which is all evil: in other words, it is six 
repeated three times, which represents the individual 
completion of everything evil, or the excess of evil in 
the individual. 

Does W.“ deem this an improvement on Carlyle, 
Tennyson, and the others, or this Napoleonic ode— 

The same marvellous being, here called the beast, is 
in chapter ix. 11, called in Hebrew, Abaddon, but in 
Greek, Apollyon; in Jeremiah iv. 7, v. 6, be is spoken 
of as te destroyer of the Gentiles, the lion of the 
thicket,” as also by Nahum ii. 1 and 12. Daniel appears 
to describe him as the Little Horn”; St. Paul, as 
“the Son of Perdition,” “the lawless one” (“ That 
Wicked” Auth. V.); and St. John in his first epistle 
alludes to his character, saying, He is Antichrist, that 
denieth the Father and the Son,” ii. 22. 

Now ¢f the seventh head, as has been ably maintained, 

mbolises Cœsarism wounded to death by the sword in 
—— I., by- and - bye to be re-established in Napo- 
leon III., we are in the inexpressibly interesting position 
of having impending over us the most momentous crisis 
the Christian world has yet witnessed. 

There is not much about the precious blood”’ here; 
and I am bold to say that this kind of stuff is common 
sense itself compared with the rhapsodical unecrip- 
turalisms uttered by many revivalists, who certainly 
need to be learners before they aspire to teach. 

Please permit me to say in self-justification that I am 
not quite as ignorant of many of the men mentioned by 
„W.“ as he deems; indeed, some of them I esteem very 
highly for their work’s sake, and others to whom he 
alludes I once thought, if mistaken in some things, at 
least sincere, and thus have helped them to meeting- 
places when they were greatly needed; and that after 
having been treated in the most ungentlemanly, to say 
nothing of an unchristianlike way, by the person so 


obliged, but I really deemed that the preponderance of 


teaching would be on the side of good, and gladly sunk 
the personal in desire for the Master's glory. I was, 
however, surprised soon after this to have an appeal put 
into my hand, sent from this person to a wealthy lay- 
man north of the Thames, stating that the working 
classes of South London were altogether infidel, and 
that nothing was being done for their enlightenment 
except that which was being done by this“ mission.“ 
I gave my opinion then, as it was solicited, as to the 
appeal so far being a gross fabrication. Last winter, 
again, I had sent me, by the brother of a London 
banker, one of these precious documents which pleaded 
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for peeuniary aid on behalf of “the tens of thousands 
of the resident starving poor of the South of London,” 
and“ thousands of families literally starving.” As this 
emanated from the same party, and as I believed it to 
be untrue, or, if it were true, I supposed in my ignor- 
ance that help for this needy multitude should first be 
sought for at home, I appealed to the sitting magistrates 
of Southwark and Lambeth Police-courts (the districts 
stated to be in this deplorable condition) as to how far 
the statements could be verified, and if it were true as to 
the possibility of forming local committees for their re- 
lief. Mr. Elliott’s (the Lambeth magistrate) answer was, 
“ Ag far as that court was concerned there was nothing 
to show any particular distress within the district.” 
Mr. Burcham's reply was the same, and indeed a day 
or two after, Mr. Hicklin, the solicitor of the person 
making the appeal, stated in open court that that 
portion of the circular was of course rather exag- 
gerated.” This same person stated at the Freemasons’ 
Hall prayer- meetings last year, Lord Radstock presid- 
ing, that his wife presided over mothers’ meetings, 
numbering two or three thousand of the fish-faggiest 
of all the fish fags; a statement as much exaggerated 
both as to numbers and social condition, as the preced- 
ing. Now these unfounded representations are sure, 
sooner or later, to reach the ears of the people to 
whom allusion is made; and to say nothing of their in- 
trinsic shamelessness, what must be their effect upon the 
neophytes—if the teacher exaggerates, to what lengths 
may the taught not go? But I am sure your correspon- 
dent does not, cannot, approve of these proceedings; 
the difference between him and me is that he looks 
upon revivalism in its holiday coat, and I examine it 
in its every-day dress—this, if space permitted, I 
might show your correspondent I have done, not in Lon- 
don only, but in the provinces. But I forbear ; perhaps 
it may be that the Unions” referred to by “ W.“ may 
some day examine into the matter fally; I wish they 
would, and if it were thoroughly done he would not 
be a very daring prophet who would predict the time 
when the shameless imposture of so-called revivalism, 
as at present conducted in many places, would for ever 
pass away. 


But, in conclusion, I may say that I do not condemn 
“ bribery” only, norchiefly, by revivalists,as an opponent 
of the Gospel, and a hindrance to the progress of the 
truth amongst the working classes. It is an offence 
everywhere, and Episcopacy and Nonconformity are 
not unfrequently among the erring. What does W.“ 
think of this ?—it is a copy of a relief-card for poor 
people attending St. Thomas’s Church, in the West- 
minster-road, so that the schismatics may not dip their 
hands into the Establishment meal-barrel :— 


x, CONGREGATIONAL CARD. 
0. 


The holder of this card is entitled to occasional help 
from St. Thomas’s Church, Westminster-road. 


Feb. I March. I April. | May. 


Jan. June. 


July. | Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. 


This card has to be brought to the church on the 
last Sunday evening in each month, to be signed by 
the Scripture-reader. 


Signature 


Not a mile away from this church is another, where 
there are occasional wine festivities given to the poor 
by a “ gin spinner,” with a free fight at the close for the 
bottle and decanter drainings; at one or two semi- 
adjacent churches, if the “ dole stone is removed the 
“dole” is still administered in the shape of weekly 
loaves ; and then we wonder that the working people do 
not love religion or attend the house of God. Permit me 
with all reverence to say that if Jesus and His apostles 
had condescended to these mean devices for making 
people hypocrites and paupers, the seven churches had 
never been raised, and the heathen altars of Rome and 
Greece had never fallen, and we should yet have had 
to look for the power to regenerate the world. I 
speak after (through mercy) nearly twenty years of not 
unsuccessful labour in various ways for the benefit of 
the working classes, and I speak sorrowfully because I 
know how honestly many have hoped that in this 
method of seeking to win the people they have found 
* the missing link that would attach them to the Cross 
of the Crucified One. But the wisdom that is from above 
is first pure, and scriptural purity means everything that 
is godly, manly, honest, and upright; and of aught else 
cometh evil. 

Yours very truly, 
GEORGE M. MURPHY. 


London, E. C., September 16, 1869. 


[We gladly insert this interesting letter from Mr. 
Murphy, who is well qualified, if any one is, to speak as 
to a matter of fact relating to the religious condition of 
South London. Mr. Murphy has a claim to be heard 
in answer to the charge of “ ignorance” of his subject, 
which “W.,” rather unfortunately as we thought, 
brought against him. We must, however, appeal to both 
parties not to protract this controversy.— ED. Noncon- 
formist.} 
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SMALL FARMERS IN ARRAN, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 


Sm, —With your permission, I shall have great 
pleasure in giving “J. 8.“ some of that definite in- 
formation which he craves upon the above subject, and 
in making the best defence I can of that letter of mine 
which has aroused such amusement, surprise, and in- 
dignation in his virtuous bosom. 

First of all, I never aspired to be an oracle on the 
vexed question of large or small farms. I merely came 
forward asa witness to some of the advantages of the 
latter. My proposition was—the small farmers of 
Arran thrive even under their present hostile conditions : 
my theorem—remove those hostile conditions, and their 
prosperity will be much increased as also the value of 
the land. “J. S.“ has not denied either of these state- 
ments; and as they formed the substance of my letter, 
I think he wasted time, breath, and the space of the 
Nonconformist in disputing the side issues. However, 
as he virtually charges me with lack of veracity, I must 
protest that not a statement in my letter but is capable 
of the strictest proof. 

Topography was not my object, or I might have far- 
nished your readers with a somewhat clearer picture of 
Arran than is supplied by J.8.”—I, also, walked round 
and across the island. I could have told you pretty 
correctly the height of Goatfell (or Ben Ghail, as the 
Gaelic has it more musically), for I clomb to its summit 
and spenta night there with the winds, who, as the 
natives say, make it their constant abode. But I was 
writing of the small farmers in Arran: if“ J. 8.“ had kept 
to that text, he might have dealt with me more 
satisfactorily. 

If my letter can be construed into a denial of the 
existence of large farms in Arran, I am exceedingly 
sorry for it. It was quite beside my intention. There 
is Sannox farm, whose sheep have the run of nearly the 
whole north end of the island, and need some three 
shepherds to look after them. There is the “ big 
hoose at Mauchry, a source of much ridicule to the 
small farmers in that neighbourhood. They think Mr. 
Miller demented to have built such a storied mansion. 
I am inclined to agree with them that it is most in- 
appropriate where it stands. About Shisken, Black- 
water Foot, Slidry, Kilmory and the whole southern 
low country there are many good-sized farms. It is the 
paradise of the Arran farmers; they could not compre- 
hend my preference for the wild glens of the north. 
Bat, granting all this, it does not affect my statement 
that the small farmers are unfairly treated. In what 
part of the island J. S.“ found leases of sixteen years 
common, I cannot tell. My inquiries north, south, east, 
and west, from all classes of the inhabitants, met with 
the same reply: Dake Hamilton will grant no leases. 
I was assured of this amongst other places at Loch 
Ranza, Shedog, Kildonan, Lamlash, Brodick and 
Corrie. If“ J. S.“ has been over, the same ground and 
heard the very opposite statemeat everywhere—well, I 
don't know who's to decide between us. But I think I 
am excusable for believing it when the tale was repeated 
in exactly the same form at so many different points 
and by so many different mouths. 

As to the number of farms belonging to the 
Fullartons, there are two at Whitefarland, and four or 
five on the southern side of Glen Cloy. I believe my 
half-dozen was rather under than over the mark. 


Would “J. S.“ learn the truth of my statements as to 
the game nuisance, let him visit the little villages of 
Dugarry and Auchincarr, on the western side of the 
island. They are close to the Duke's hunting-lodge, 
where Jorsa water falls into the sea. He will find that 
I have not exaggerated the condition of affairs by one 
syllable: but rather that I have understated the hard- 
ships of the small tenants there. Being a naturalist, 
too, I can assure him he will find Glen Jorsa to possess 
as rich a fauna as any part of the island. 


“J. 8.” has taken the trouble to summarise some- 
what unfairly my picture of the state of the small 
farmers amongst whom I dwelt fora short time: and at 
the end of his summary he declares it is simply 
ridiculous. Again I repeat that every word of my 
description was strictly trae. I lived myself under the 
same roof as the kye for more thanaweek. I shared 
the frugal diet of my hosts, and was not a bit the worse 
in health for it. On one occasion, after a soaking in 
Scotch mist, I had to clothe me in that very homespun 
of whose existence J. S.“ seems soincredulous. I 
assure him that men and maidens alike had their outer 
garments woven from the wool spun by the housewives 
in the winter time, The spinning-wheel is an almost 
universal piece of furniture in the island. I asked one 
buxom lassie how young folks amused themselves in 
the long nights. “Oh, the spinning-wheel is our 
piano,” quoth she: ‘and after she asked if I knew 
that the Queen had got a wheel, a fact most gratifying 
to her country pride. Did I say the farmers were 
ignorant of all literature? I cannot find such a state- 
ment in my letter. I said they were unacquainted with 
the poets and the literati; by which I meant they would 
not be able to discuss the beauties of Shakespeare, 
Tennyson, Carlyle or Ruskin with civilised beings like 
ourselves ; a meaning that was surely obvious to all who 
read my words carefully. I met a damsel there who 
had been at service in Glasgow. As she handed me a 
cup of tea she repeated some verses celebrating the 
virtues of that refreshing drink, and she was much 


astonished that I did not recognise them. Why, they 
were on the papers in which Sandy Mackay wraps up his 
groceries!” Said Sandy, or somebody of like name, 
being a tea-dealer in the city of the Clyde. Even sugar- 
paper literature is better than nothing. By-the-bye, let 
me state here that if “J. 8.“ would insert the second 
bracket of the parenthesis after the word Gaelio in 
that sentence which he describes as “ curious,” he would 
repair a priuter's error, and find my constraction less 
peculiar. 

I will claim, Sir, to have as clear knowledge of what 
“an ordinary Scotch village is composed of” as J. 8.“ 
I come of a Scotch farming race myself. I have seen 
much of the country life of my numerous cousins, 
though I do happen to be settled in Babylon now-a- 
days. It may be that J. S.“ thinks that Arcadia more 
resembled Auburn than Glenburnie. If so, I again 
differ from him. Life in those primitive ages would, I 
doubt not, have been as comfortless as a sojourn in the 
Arran glens is in the nineteenth century. Mrs. Hamil- 
ton’s “ Cottagers and my Small Farmers” form, as 
I think, complementary pictures. She insisted mach on 
the dirty ways of her cottagers. I pass those by with a 
mere allusion to discomfort, and prefer to dwell upon 
the unflaggiug industry and sterling honesty of my 
farmers. Perhaps it is bad taste on my part to look 
most at the pleasant side of things. Bat 1 still insist 
upon the Arcadian simplicity of the folks with whom I 
was living. They were free from all the affectations of 
our London drawing-rooms. They said fearlessly what 
they thought. No false delicacy characterised their 
speech. Thieves were unknown amongst them. The 
three (or is it four) policemen of Arran have a fine time 
of it. I had converse with two of them, and each 
lamented the lack of occupation which was his. And 
this, I can tell you, was matter of some complaint 
amongst the tradesmen when I came across such com- 
paratively civilised inhabitants. 

Had “ J. 8.” been present with me at the half-yearly 
sacrament at Shadog Free Kirk, he would have learnt 
something as to the number of small farmers in Arran, 
and as to the way in which they support their beloved 
Kirk. I cannot give statistics. I do not know if such 
exist elsewhere than in Dake Hamilton’s books. But, 
without exaggeration, the horses scattered over the 
moor close by whilst service was proceeding were in 
dozens. And the carts from which they were unyoked 
were not such as those driven by large farmers like the 
Messrs. Miller. 

I do not, Sir, believe in villa-building as a panacea for 
Arran’s ills. I can conceive more outrageous examples 
of feudal tyranny and exclusiveness than discouraging 
the visits of the Glasgow multitudes. For my own part, 
I know that I found snobbery so obtrusive in the 
Street at Lamlash, with its eye-glasses and its canes, 
its struttings and its arms akimbo, that I fled that most 
beautifully-situate place as I should have fled the pesti- 
lence. When ‘‘saut-water folk” (the Arran synonym 
for strangers) amuse themselves by tearing the covering 
from the statue of the late Duke at Brodick, unable to 
let it rest in peace until Lady Mary come to unveil it, 
one can hardly expect Duke Hamilton to welcome them 
with mach cordiality. No, Sir. If the Dake would set 
his mind to raise a contented tenantry around him, he 
would earn his own happiness in making theirs. Alas, 
that such a course seems so impossible! When his 
blood-suckers loose their grip, as most certainly they will 
when nothing more can be gotten from him, he may yet 
have a chance. Let us hope he shall use it well. The 
Arran folk are loyal to their Duke even now. Tis not 
to him, they say, they owe their hardships, but to his 
factor. He would not find it very difficalt to win the 
love and the respect of these simple people. 

So far, Sir, in reply to your correspondent. Bn, if 
you will give me leave, I shall go on to speak of another 
fact as to the small farmers which struck me as interest- 
ing and suggestive. I had thought of writing you 2 
second letter upon this point; as, however, J. S.“ has 
given me an opportunity by his unlooked-for animad- 
versions, I shall avail myself of that. At Imachar and 
in High Glen Cloy, as well as in other parts of the 
island, there still remain farms worked on the rig 
about system; indeed, so was Auchincarr itself till 
about eight or ten years ago. In Arran the system 
works thus. Two menrentafarm jointly. The profits 
from the sale of its produce—as milk, butter, cheese, 
eggs, wool, mutton—they share equally. Their sheep 
are marked with the same brand and feed on the same 
hill-sides. Their cattle graze the same pastures. Bat 
the custom has its name from their manner of treating 
the arable land. Each tenant ploughs, sows, and reaps 
the alternate rigs in the corn-fields. So in seed- 
time and harvest he has to be very careful not to trench 
with his plough or his scythe upon his partner's rig; 
an easier task in the days of “ heuks,” or sickles. One 
youth, unaccustomed to rig - about. farms, gave me a vivid 
account of his difficulties in shearing a rig at Ima- 
char. I can’t think why the partners don’t work in 
harmony in this case until harvest, or until the oats are 
ground into meal, and then divide the results of their 
toil. Surely that would save much trouble, and be quite 
as fair as the present plan. It is perhaps attachment to 
an old custom which prevents their improving upon it. 

McCulloch (see his Geographical Dictionary,” 
articles Arran” and Argyle) describes a similar 
custom prevalent in Argyleshire. In the 1855 edition he 
comments upon it thus: It is needless to enlarge on 
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the pernicious influence of this mode of holding land. 
Where it prevails it is obvious there can be nothing 
like industry nor anything deserving the uame of agri- 
culture.”” And he proceeds to congratulate himeelf that 
„run - rig is dying out. Bat in the much - im proved 
edition of the Dictionary published in 1866, ander the 
editorship of Frederick Martin, all the condemnatory 
remarks and the gratulations are omitted; and the oon 
tomptuous tone in which he described “ ran-rig - is 
changed, chiefly by rearrangement of the punctuation, 
for a thoroughly respectful one. This looks suspiciously 
like a change in Mr. McCulloch’s ideas. I can testify 
that the rig-about farmers were as industrious and their 
crops as good as those of their singly-holding neighbours. 

This led me to specalate as to the effect of co-opera- 
tion if applied to small farming. I do not know whether 
this has ever been attempted. I cannot remember that 
Mr. Mill mentions any such instance in his “ Political 
Economy.” Bat it seems to me that co-operation would 
be quite as valuable in this direction as in any other. 
One can easily see what economy might be had under 
such a system ; economy of farm-buildings, of machinery, 
of labour. With six farmers say, in co operation, two 
horses would be worth half-a-dozen under the separate 
system. No pains would be spared to render the soil 
fertile if for each labourer this were a labour of love. 
Eye-service would be unknown where the amount of 
each man’s profit depended on his own efforts. If it 
were possible to start some co-operative farms, it may 
be that thas would be opened a way to better things for 
that debased agricaltaral labourer, the shame of our 
State; to raise whose condition has been considered a 
hopelessly insoluble problem by too many of our legis- 
lators. 

Bat I do hope that no fatcre “ J. 8.” will charge me 
with oracalar writing. Please, Sir, and readers all, to 
think over these words of mine merely as suggesti ons. 
I am no controversialist. I have no wish and no inten- 
tion to mislead. I have kept myself strictly to facts. 
And allow me to say, Sir, that I trast I have sufficient 
respeot for you, for the Nonconformist, and for my own 
character, not to send for insertion in your colamns a 
garbled version of the facts I observed. Apologising 
for the extreme length of this letter, believe me, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
GEORGE FRASER. 
September 10, 1869. 


THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 


A conference of d from the leading farmers’ 
clubs in the south of Ireland was held in Cork on 
Thureday. The * of the meeting was to adopt 
and publish a definite and authoritative statement of 
the views of the tenant farmers on the land question. 


Besides the delegates who ted the Cork, 
Macroom, Mallow, Limerick, and Ti 


clubs, there was a numerous attendance, including 
Mr. Maguire, M. P., Mr. Shaw, M. P, Mr. N. D. 
Murphy, M. P., and Mr. Isaac Butt, Q C., who had 
been invited to be present at conference. A series 
of resolutions previously agreed on by the delegates 
at a private meeting were submi for adoption. 
The first merely affirms the necessity for a revision 
of the entire agrarian code; and the demands of the 
conference are substantially contained in the second, 
which is as follows :— 

That with a view of seouring this most desirable consum- 
mation (the settlement to in the preceding resolation ), 
this meeting is of opinion that nothing can more assuredly 


contribute thereto than a perpetu'ty of tenure based upon a 
rental to bein the first im«tance fired by a competent and 


1 ＋ ted authority established for that purpose ; 
rental to be founded on averaze market value of the 


produce of each holding for the previous twenty-one year as 
wel! as for its soil, climate, situation, and other met an o 
which influence the value of land; this rental o be revised 
septewnially at the request either of the landlord or tenant 
in acoordance with the vicissitudes of seasons and the fiactua- 
tions in prices, tenants’ improvement not to be taken into 
consideration in such revi«ions, with right to appeal from 
the valustlons of the Board of Agriculture by either landio-d 
or tenant t a competent tribanal; such valuation to be not 
alone the rea‘al, bat to be the basis for all taxes imposed on 


landed property. 
The third resolution states that at the expiration of 
existing leasehold interest the tenants should: have 
the full benefit of the privileges contemplated in the 
second resolution, and that all occupiers should have 
power to sell their interests to the best advantage, 
pre-emption being reserved for the landlord. The 
fourth resolution declares that the law of distress 
should be abolished, and the fifth appoints a com- 
mittee, with Mr. Butt as chairman, to frame a more 
detailed plan of settlement based on the resolutions, 
and to make general arrangements for the formation 
and conduct of a “national leagus.“ The speakers 
at the meeting expressed strong dissatisfaction with 
the present state of the law, and Mr. Gubbins, of the 
Limerick Club, declared, with the applause of the 
meeting, that if the farmers did not get justice from 
the present Government they would look elsewhere 
for it. He repudiated, asa Ti man, the state- 
ment of Lord Portarlington the tenant-righters 
dare not venture into Tipnerary, and said that if 
Mr. Butt, who was, perhaps, the leader of the agita- 
tion, chose to stand for Ti to-morrow the 
farmers would return him. Mr. Gubbings men- 
tioned several strong cases illustrative of the things 
done under the land law, in Limerick. On Lord 
Ashdown’'s property, he said, no man dare get married 
until he had the permission of the agent, Mr. Jobn 
Uniacke Townsend; and for a violation of this rule 
a man who had himeelf created his farm upon a 
barren mountain side was evicted and compelled to 
emigrate. On another property in the county a 


gentleman who had the reputation of being able to 
screw more out of u tenantry than any other man in 
the south of Ireland had been recently employed for 
the purpose of revising—which, of course, means 
raising—the rents, and this gentleman lately went 
clandestinely into the houses of several of the tenants 
while they were absent at harvest-work, and made a 
minute examination of their dwellings, looking at 
the very beds and bed-clothing, to see how much 
could be got out of them. Great indignation was 
expressed at these statements. Mr. Maguire and 
Mr. Shaw spoke at the conclusion of the meeting in 
nse to the unanimous call, and both gentlemen 
declared their readiness to co-operate heart ile in the 
movement to acquire perfect security for the tenant. 
Mr. Shaw said that if they did not get a sufficiently 
large bill next year there was no hurry with the 
question, and it would be better for them to wait 
another session than take an insufficient mea- 
sure. Neither gentleman specifically accepted 
the programme adopted by the club. It was ob- 
served that the want of security was just as keenly 
felt in the North as in the South, as the landlords 
were steadily breaking down the tenant right. Mr. 
Murphy also promised his co-operation. 
In his letter from Athlone, the Times“ Special 
Commissioner remarks upon the variable rate of 
rents and the different sizes of farms. Farms vary 


exceedingly in extent; a few, at a considerable dis- 
tance from Athlone, are grazing tracts of a large size; 
a good many reach twenty and fifty acres, but an | 
immense number are very small, mere patches from | 
two to four or five acres. The country beyond the 

flats of the Shannon is fairly divided between tillsge | 
and pasture, but the agriculture, as a rule, is of an 
inferior kind; the breeds of cattle and sheep are 


ward and thin; good are not often seen; 
whole estates are covered with mud cabins; the 
landscape reminds you, in too wy 2 places, of what 
Ireland was before 1846. The line between the 

owner and occupier of the soil coincides tolerably 
nearly with that which marks the t religious | 
divisions of Ireland; but there is a fair namber of 
Roman Catholic landlords. Absentee proprietors 

are not numerous; but the residents, as a class, are 

not progressive, and some are said to be much em- 

barrassed. Here, as elsewhere, leasehold interests 

are rare, and, having been formerly very numerous, 

are becoming fewer year after year; yet, though the 

tenants have only precarious tenures, they have, | 
with slight exceptions, done everything which has 
been done for the land for ages. The writer gives 
a description of the two great estates in Galway of 
Mr. Allan Pollock, a Sootch gentleman, who pur- 
chased them, a / 32,000 acres, some fifteen years 
ago, for about a million sterling. 


The lands when they came into Mr. Pollock’s bands 
were in the condition of most Galway estates; that is, 
they were for the most part held by a peasantry of small 
farmers and cottiers, they had been much exhausted after 
the famine, and their resources had never been 
developed. It is easy to imagine what their look then 
was—rude tracts ~ 7 into narrow fields, ill-drained | 
and divided by unsightly fences, with scanty crop: and 
inferior cattle, and covered over with small dwellings 
inhabited by a dense population. Mr. Pollock's first 
care was to buy out almost every one of these petty 
holders, to convert some into farm-labourers, and to 
induce others to emigrate to the West; and having by a 
process, not angeotle indeed, yet rather painful, made 
a tabula rasa of this enormous area, he applied himself 
to improving the lands, to bringing them under thorough 
cultivation, and farming them upon the best Scotch 
system. It is unnecessary to say how dikes were levelled 
and fields squared into vast breadths; what miles apon miles 
of drains were opened; how, in the place of the Irish 
village, the huge solitary steading rose at wide dis- 
tances; what thousands of tons of artificial manures 
were lavished upon the hungry soil; what sheets of 
turuips and masses of corn were grown where the plough 
had never been before ; how the hills were covered with 
the finest kine and sheep—how, in a word, capital and 
science transformed these great tracts by degrees, as if by 
magic. The carrying out of this social revolution cost not 
less certainly than the fee-sim ple of the soil, and the results 
have really been wonderful. I walked over a part of 
one of the estates, and admired the magnificent farm 
buildings, the huge mills with their lofty chimneys, as 
though — had become a manufacture, the 
steam-engines perfect appliances of tillage, the vast 
spaces of corn that reached the borizoa, and thorough- 
bred sheep in the immense e spectacle, in a 
word, of agricalture on the largest scale in its highest 
development. Yetthe whole scene had a look —— 
lation in spite of the monotony of its splendour. I missed 
the smoke of the frequent housetop; and as my eve 
rested on the scanty cottages which here and there only. 
dotted the rich expanse, I cculd not help thinking that 
this form of society had, like all human things, its 
imperfect side. How opposite to this state of things 
is the condition of the village communities, referred to 
in my last letter, which have reclaimed parts of the flats 
of the Shannon! How different is their primitive bus- 
bandry, how — — 1 the type of their life! 
In one case a lavish outlay of c:pital has suddenly raised 
a noble monument of cultivation of the most perfect 
kind, and bas produced a splendid model of extensive 
farming. Yet you feel that this is an exotic growth 
and that it anticipates the natura! march of society ; an 
you see that it is not without its drawbacks in its sever- 
ance of the err from the soil. In the other case, 
the slow industry of ages, advancing with gradual but 
beneficent steps, has changed the barren waste into 
fruitfalness ; with difficulty almost incredible, sub- 
dued the worthless swamp to fertility; has, too, not 
grandly or — but quietly and peacefully, traus- 


for the r of the landscape 

The general opinion of the country side—which 
might, however, be prejudiced—condemned Mr. 
Pollock’s experiment as a costly failure. Certainly 
he did not get a return proportioned to his outlay. 
Can the ordinary Irish farmer, with his scanty 


A portion of the estate of Lord Clanricarde runs into 
that of Mr. Pollock ; and there is, no doubt, a remark - 
able contrast between the rude and petty homesteads on 
the one and the enormous breadths of tillage on the 
other. Yet—and I put the question to many on the 
point—the peasantry on the Clanricarde estate declared 
themselves able and willing to pay rents not much 
lower than those obtained by Mr. Pollock for his lands ; 
and as Lord Clanricarde, though an admirable landlord 
—his people were enthusiastic in his praise, and I wae 
happy to find had generally leases—bas not laid out 
mach on this part of his property, these occupiers, 
taking everything into account, were assuredly justified 
in their boast to me, “ that they could hold their own 
against any Scotchman.” Indeed, one of Mr. Pollock’s 
agents, notwithstanding a very natural prejudice in 
favour of bis native system of agriculture, admitted to 
me that it was quite wonderful how well the Irish took 
to improvement, and how much they could do with the 
land, under landlords in whom they could place con- 
fidence. ‘‘ Give them equal capitals and fair play, and 
they would run us hard,” was the honest remark of 
this intelligent and experienced gentleman. 


But the small tenants, who have transformed the 
face of nature in Ireland, are, as the law stands, 
simply outlaws; and their only protection is loose 
local custom, which may be violated legally with 
impunity. Their landlords, no doubt, as a general 
rule, respect this custom, and neither turn them out 
nor squeeze out their interest by extortionate rents; 
but instances of such wrongs occur, and what is to 
be thought of a law which permits such claims to 
depend on caprice or forbearance ? 

It was the prayer of the good Roman Emperor that 
his will might be restrained by law, that be should not 
have the means of injuring his subjects. A good Irish 
landlord who, in his sphere has power not unlike that 


l . of a despot, ought to second the wish of Marcus 
sometimes coarse; the crops are occasionally back- Aurelius; he should not forget that bis 


heritage, 
too, may pass to a Commodas or Heliogabalus. vA 
reflecting miod cannot fail to perceive that the great 
difficulty of — the Irish land question arises from 
the co-eristence and the contrast of the systems of tenure 
Ihavedesoribed. Werethelands of Ireland held generally 
under what I shall call the English system, if the farms 
were of considerable extent, if the occupiers were men of 
substance, or if the landlords made all the permanent 
improvements, things might be left as they now are, 
aod there would be no necessity of considering the sub- 


ject. Or, on the other hand, if the lands of Ireland 


were all held under the Irish system, if the farms were 
all mere small patches, if the occupiers were all poor 
tenants at will, if the peasantry had done everythin 
for the land, and had thus acquired an equity in it, — 
if the landlords had contributed nothing, I could listen 
to the cry of “ fixity of tenure,” and could discuss Mr. 
Mill’s scheme of a peasant proprietary at a settled quit- 
rent. But as both these systems are to be found in Ire- 
land, though covering areas of very different extent, as, 
moreover, they are not always fouod marked off from 
each by sharp distinctions, but over a very large part of 
the country run into each other and are confused ; and 
as neither type is clearly prevalent, it follows that, 
while I do not think you can leave the Irish system in 
its present state, under the insufficient protection of the 
common law, so you ought not to stereotype it on the 
face of the land, or forget that the common law is a 
fairly adequate rule of right in all the tracts held under 
the English system. 

All around Athlone the elements of discontent and 
disaffection xbound, and the peasantry are probably 
more dissatisfied than the “men of Tipperary,” 
The agrarian spirit strongly prevails—witness the 
recent foul murder of Mr. Tarleton for dismissing a 
shepherd who had repaired a house and made some 
improvements without compensating him for the 
outlay, for which, of course, he was in no sense 
liable. The unfortunate gentleman received a 
warning, couched in terms of friendly reproach, but 
having disregarded this, he was shot, and the crime, 
as usual, remains undiscovered. 

The next letter of the Times correspondent is dated 
from Mullingar, Westmeath county, a town which was 
lately falling into decay, but has lately revived. The 
reason of this change is an alteration iv the legal con- 
ditions, and in some degree the social influences, un ler 
which the town now maintains its existen:e Until not 
long ago Mullingar was held under a middleman's 
grant from the Granard family, and as neither the 
mesne nor the chief owners had the power of making 
long leases, no security could be obtuined for build- 
ing, and stagnation and ruin were the consequence. 
The process, however, of the Landed Estates Court 
swept away these mischievous fetters of tenure; and 
the new proprietor, Colonel Greville Nugent, being 
able and willing to give leases of long duration on 
favourable terms, the town has not been slow to re- 
vive, and has ina few years made very rapid progress. 
Compared with some other parts of Ireland, West- 
meath is not a progressive county; its agricultural 
area has considerably diminished, and, notwithstand- 
ing the excellence of its pastures, the increase in the 
returns of its live stock is not very great; and this 
coincides with a large decrease in the population. 
The material condition of the different classes con- 
nected with the soil in Westmeath corresponds in the 
main with that of the same classes in the other 
counties visited. The wages of the agricultural 
labourer are from 6s. to 104. a week; the farmers, 
except the very small holders, are reasonably well 
off, the large graziers especially, as a rule, being 
wealthy. Rents vary from 3/. 10s. for the best 
grass lands to 1686. the Irish acre; and land on the 
whole is not over-rented, though most of the light 
tillage lands let high, no doubt owing to the compe- 
tition of the poor, now almost confined to soils of this 
character. 


The landed system of Westmeath is essentially the 
same as that I have already described, except that the 
number of absentee landlords is comparatively smal! in 
this county. In other respects it presents phenomeua 
identical with those I have previously noticed—the same 


capital, compete with so gigantic a rival ? 


divisions of classes by religious distinctions; the same 
wide-spread insecurity of tenure; the same creation aud 
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wth of equities in the land not protected by positive 
— sanction, and vindicated only by local usage. In 
this state of things a line of demarcation runs between 
the owner and occupier of the soil, and separates them 
more or less from each other; law fails utterly to throw 
its shield over innumerable claims of the nature of pro- 
perty; and these are abandoned to loose custom, which 
may be violated without legal redress, by a dominant 
order that has an immediate interest todo so. Here, 
as elsewhere, from good feeling, from the habits of 
acquiescence engendered by the ancestral possession of 
landed property, far more, I believe, than from any 
lower motive, the landlords, though too marked off from 
the le, as a rule respect the social arrangements, 
the lings, and natural rights of their tenants; they 
neither attempt by unjust evictions, nor by iniquitous 
raising of rents, to appropriate what really belongs to 
others, nor do they disregard the tenant right arising 
from the sale of the goodwill of farms, which 
in this country is a common practice. Bat— besides 
that in the years that {succeeded the famine 
society in Westmeath was much disturbed by extensive 
evictions from estates—even now, as always will be the 
case when social elements occasionally jar, and when too 
much is left to arbitrary power, wrongs in the relation 
of landlord and tenant occur too frequently in this 
county. Sometimes the zeal of a Protestant proprietor 
ete the better of his sense of fair dealing, and I have 
Peard of cases in which an undue preference has been 
given to Protestant tenants as such, or in which, except 
at an extortionate rent, a site for a Catholic chapel bas 
been refused—a compromise between conscience and in- 
terest at which Mephistopheles himself might smile. 
Occasionally, too, the spirit of avarice will break through 
the barriers of mere usage; and I have been informed 
of more than one instance in which purchasers in the 
Landed Estates Court have set aside the equitable 
claims of their tenants. Now and then, moreover, land- 
lords will abuse the extraordinary power their position 
gives them, and I write with a set of contracts before 
me of a singular and iniquitous kind, which a proprietor 
has lately endeavoared to compel his tenants-at-will to 
sign, in order evidently to deprive them of even the 
4144 of the common law, and to free him - 
self the implied obligati which local usage 
woald impose on him, so long as they held by the tenure 
of the country. The tenants have refused to sign these 
agreements. I hope their refusal will not be construed, 
by those who interpret the Irish land question on a 
theory of the barbarism of the Irish race, as evidence 
that the benighted Irish tenant prefers vague custom to 
definite contract. 


Westmeath presents in a marked form the con- 
trasts of occupation and tenure previously adverted 
to. The ter part of its fine lands is now held by 
substantial farmers, or by graziers of a superior 
class; many of these have, of course, the security of 
a lease, and in most instances the landlords have 
either put the lands in good order and built farm- 
steads before the commencement of a tenancy, or 
else the lands, being admirable pastures, require 
little or no outlay. The existing law of landlord and 
tenant applies, therefore, fairly enough to these cases. 
It either has no tendency to confiscate what belon 
to the tenant on a change of possession, or else its 
harsh doctrines are uded by contracts between 
independent persons. By far the est portion of 
the county, however, is still occupied by small 
farmers, who legally are merely tenants-at-will, 
though they have added much to the value of the 
soil by building, enclosing, fencing, and tillage, and 
though they have purchased their interests in 
numerous instances, and it is probable that they will 
long maintain their ground, though the area they 
hold is being diminished. 


THE ELECTION COMMISSIONS. 


A good deal of important evidence has been given 
before the Beverley Commission during the week. 
On Thursday Mr. Christopher Sykes, M. P. for the 
East Riding, and who formerly represented the first- 
mentioned constituency, was before the Commis- 
sioners. He stated that it was not until several 
montbs after the general election of 1865 that he had 
the faintest idea of the existence of bribery. He de- 
clared that a prominent local Liberal had offered to 
sell the two seats to the Conservatives for 500/., 
that the money was paid, and that there was a severe 
contest notwithstanding this arrangement. On 
Friday, Mr. Bainton, the Conservative election agent, 
was examined as to his proposal to Mr. Sykes 
to pay all e He supposed, 


xpenses in 1865. 
he said, Sir H. Edwards had assented to what 
the Chief Commissioner called a scandalous 
scheme. In 1869 a similar proposal was made 
to Mr. Walker, then Sir H. wards’ colleague. 
In 1857 Mr. Glover was a candidate, and took 800“. 
to leave the town. That money Sir H. Edwards 
repaid, because he had benefited by Mr. Glover's 
absence. On Saturday Sir James Walker (whose 
son was a candidate in 1859, and a member for 
Beverley from 1860 to 1865) gave evidence. A 
memorandum book he had kept showed that duriag 
this period he had paid 5,210/.; and he said that the 
tide of corruption ran 80 strong that it was impos- 
rible to resist it or to counteract it; and, thereſore, 
he took the earliest opportunity of withdrawing his 
son from the representation. While his son was 
member he paid Mr. Wreghitt 50/. a year for attend- 
ing to his interests. Poor persons had written to 
him, and he left it to Mr. Wreghitt. This was done 
to keep up the interests of the party ; and the Chief 
Commissioner told Sir James that it was what the 
Legislature called bribery. He gave Mr. Wreghitt 
money for the election of -masters and town 
councillors. On Monday Mr. Cronhelm, managing 
clerk to Sir H. Edwards, deposed that in the 
1857 election 2,000/. was spent to his know- 
ledge; that he, the witness, had burnt all the 
vouchers and documents in anticipation of that in- 
quiry ; and that he had done so in consequence of 
a suggestion of Mr. Spofforth, the confidential elec- 


tioneering adviser of the Conservative party, that he 
should get out of the way. The witness is stated to 
have made the last acknowledgment under pressure. 
The evidence of this witness wrung an expression of 
surprise from the Chief Commissioner, because it 
showed a determination on the part of persons appa- 
rently respectable to keep back important informa- 
tion. 

Before the Bridgwater Commissioners, on Thurs- 
day, Mr. Brogden, M. P. for Wednesbury (formerly 
unseated for Yarmouth), explained the circumstances 
under which he was instrumental in bringing about 
the candidature of Mr. Vanderbyl in 1866, and the 
manner in which he supplied that gentleman's agent 
with money. Beginning with 1,100/. in gold, the 
loan was gradually increased by 2,000/. more, 1 
dared not, said this M. P., “refuse; I dared not 
ask for any partioulars. I took it that no legal 
agent would apply money unlawfully. I must 
say | was shutting my eyes to the way in which 
the money was to spent. Perhaps I was unwise 
in thinking paying the money to the legal agent 
covered me from responsibility.“ The Com- 
missioners made some strong observations on Mr. 
Brogden’s admissions. Mr. Price, Q.C., the Chief 
Commissioner, told him that he would be included 


in the list of bribers. It would be for the House 
of Commons to say whether he should still remain 


a member of the House. On Saturday, Hook, a 
tradesman, admitted getting 42/. at Vanderbyl's 
election in 1866—30/. from the Liberals and 12/. 
from the Conservatives. He voted for Van- 


derbyl only. A family of the name of 
Buttle were under examination. Some of 
these avowedly committed perjury before Mr. 
Justice Blackburn, and in the opinion of the Com- 
missioners they had now in been guilty of 
the same offence. The authorities were re- 
uested by the Commissioners to prosecute them 
orthwith. Mr. Fennelly, one of Mr. Vanderbyl's 

tendered hi as a witness; but the 
issioners declined to hear him onoath. Several 
voters admitted receiving bribes (from 10/. to 500.) 
for voting on both sides at previous elections. The 
Commissioners have now commenced the investigation 
as it affects the Conservatives. 

It is stated that the exposures made at Norwich 
have produced dissensions amongst the local Con- 
servatives. The chairman of the “ Eldon Club” has 
been called upon to resign, but he declines to do so. 


“THE CONGRESS OF PEACE AND 
LIBERTY.” 


Last week the meeting of the Congress of Peace 
and Liberty, which is half political, half socialist, 
was held at Lausanne. M. Victor Hugo delivered 


the opening speech. Tho t question on the pro- 
gramme was to determine the basis of a federal orga- 
nisation of Europe. The first speaker, M. C. Lemon- 
nier, dwelt — the political and, above all, the 
economical advantages of a European Federation, 
and maintained that the International Association of 
Working Men would be badly inspired if it thought 
it could attain its object without first doing the poli- 
tical part of the work. Another speaker, M. Louis 
Simon, of Tréves, laid down the essential conditions 
of the federation of nations, These, he said, were, 
first, the representation of the people, and next, of 
the States, asin America. The former would be the 
organ of the unity of the people, the latter of the 
diversity of the States. Taking France as an ex- 
ample, he remarked that the Republic, one and indi- 
visible, bad twice succumbed under the action of the 
centralised power, while the Federative Republic of 
North America had easily put an end to the dicta- 
torial fancies of President Johnson. Even an 
assembly, the speaker added, might wish to exceed 
its powers, and in that case it would be well for the 
country to be so organised that the central authority 
should meet with an invincible resistance from the 
local representations. Different nations, however, 
he admitted, required different systems. In France 
the want was decentralisation; in Germany concen- 
tration. At the conclusion of M. Simon's speech, 
which is said to have produced a deep impression, 
the Congress adjourned. M. Edgar Quinet has 
written a letter to the Congress, rejoicing at the re- 
awakening of the public conscience, which, he says, 
is everywhere apparent, although, only two years 
ago, when the association first met at Geneva, every- 
thing seemed plunged in moral death. M. Quinet 
says that it is already a great thing to know that the 
people have as much interest in as their 
princes have in war. The work to be done is to 
make nations better acquainted with each other; to 
impress them with the truth that one cannot be op- 
pressed without all the rest feeling the blow; to 
show them that they have but a single enemy, arbi- 
trary rule and absolute power. Give the nations 
light,” says M. Quinet in conclusion, “and you will 
at the same time give them peace. 
At the second sitting of the Congress there was a 
good of animation and great cheering, but it is com- 
plained that the question on the order of the day, 
viz., to determine the basis of the federal organisa: 
tion of Europe, did not make the slightest progress. 
Letters of sympathy were read from Jacoby, Gari- 
baldi, and Jules Simon, who were unable to attend. 
The first speech of importance was by M. Buisson, a 
professor at Neufchatel. M. Buisson dwelt upon 
the necessity of at once preparing the way by educa- 
tion for the great political changes advocated by the 
association. Of what avail was it, he asked, that a 
few cultivated men ideas of peace and 
liberty if the multitude were ignorant of them ? 


_ 


rr 


few read, but by cheap newspa pamphlets, and 
handbills. He maintained, ag the teaching 
which inculcated admiration of such men as Alex- 


ander, Cesar, and Napoleon must be opposed, and 
with it the ideas and det! bates embodied in “ the 


— — 


Europe was not yet quite prepared to 
stitutions, if was to be hoped that she soon would be. 
France, Spain, and Italy all showed tendencies in 
favour of federation, and as for Germany, she was 
far from being contented with the Northern Con- 
federation. As federation made way it was obvious 
that the military spirit would decline, and standin 
armies be soon suppressed or reduced, and 

by local militia. The third speaker, M. Mie, of 
Perigueux, spoke in favour of the appointment of 


judges by the people, and in the course of his address, 


which is said to have been really eloquent, drew a 
icture of the terrible effects of war upon those who 
abour for their daily bread, which greatly impressed 

the audience. 

At the subsequent meetings, among the kers 
have been M. Gastineau, of the Paris bar; M. Jules 
Ferry, one of the members for Paris; and M. Edgar 
Quinet. A short speech in English was delivered by 
Mrs. Rose, an American lady, who deplored the 
evils of war, and laid the blame of war to ignorance 
and clerical influence. Centralisation, decentralisa 
tion, and the necessity of education, were the prin- 
cipal subjects handled by the speakers. At the 
close of the third sitting the Congress passed a dis- 
tinct resolution which had been drawn up by a 
committee. This resolution affirms that the sole 
means of establishing peace in Europe is to form a 
federation of nations, under the name of the United 
States of ; that the government of this union 
. por the principle of the soversignty of the 

upon t 0 
people and respect for the autonomy and ieee 
dence of each member of the federation ; that the 
constitution of this government shall be modified 
when necessary; that the European Confederation 
shall guarantee complete liberty to each of the 
nations which compose it; and that no nation shall 
be admitted into the federation unless it is in the 
full exercise of universal suffrage; the right of 
accepting and refusing taxes; the right of peace and 
war; the right of concluding or ra alliances 

and treaties of commerce; and the right of im- 

proving its own constitution. On the 17th there 

were two sittings of the Congress, and at one of 
these the Eastern question was discussed. At the 
other, economical subjects were under consideration. 

An altercation at the end of one sitting and at the 

commencement of the next, led to the motion that 

the President should leave the chair, and caused a 

good deal of excitement. 


— 
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THE HARVEST. 


The agricultural returns of Great Britain for 1869 
have just been made up. Anticipating the publica- 
tion of the detailed statement, the Board of Trade has 
issued a summary of the chief results. From this it 
appears that the area of land under wheat cultivation 
was 1.2 percent. more than in 1868, and 9.7 per cent. 
more than in 1867. The area under potatoes was 
8.3 per cent. over that in 1868, and 19.1 per cent. 
over 1867. The number of live stock in Great Bri- 
tain on the 25th June was—cattle, 5,316,588; sheep, 
29,580,954; pigs, 1,931,837. In cattle there was a 
great increase, but in sheep and pigs a decrease as 
compared with the preceding year. 

The potato crop, says the Gardener's Magazine, 
will prove to be one of the best in the experience of 
this generation. The potato has been subjected to 
severe trials, but has pretty well got through them 
all, and the crop is in quality excellent, 
and in quantity enormous. The success of the plant 
of 1869 is in strict accordance with all our past expe- 
rieace. The potato more than any other product of 
our fields is, in a certain sense, an actinometer; the 
bulk of the crop is a measure of the relative degree 
of the summer - heat. 

The Leeds Mercury publishes a large number of 
reports collected carefully by correspondents in vari- 
ous parts of the county, of the result of the harvest in 
Yorkshire. But for the unsettled weather of the last 
week the ingathering would, no doubt, have been 
completed, and it has so far advanced that it is only 
in a few exposed situations on the hill sides and 
on the Wolds and Hambleton Hills that the crops 
are yet outstanding to any considerable extent. 
Notwithstanding the variety of soil and cultivation, 
all accounts agree, not only that the wheat crop is 
not equal to an average of the lust four or five years, 
but that it is likely to be much below the unusually 
favourable yield of last year. Whilst is an 
average crop, oats are a deficient yield. wet 
weather has been favourable for the root crops, and 


there is every reason to anticipate an abundance of 
food and fodder for cattle. 


MARK-LANE.—THIS DAY. 
The receipts of English wheat fresh up to Mark-lane this 
morning were again limited. Nevertheless, the demand was 
heavy, at Monday's reduced quotations. With foreigh wheat 
the market was well supplied. Sales progressed siowly, at 
about late rater. Moderate supplies of barley were on the 
stands. Fine malting produce was in request, at full prices, 
Otherwise the market was heavy, at barely previous quota- 
tions. Malt was dull, at late currencies. The show of 
Oats was good, Old descriptious met a fair sale, at full prices ; 


The 1. Bar disseminate those ideas not onl 
by means of books and high-class newspapers which 


but new produce was difficult to dispose of. Beans were in- 
active, and peas changed hands quietly. For flour the deman d 
was heavy, at Monday's quotations. 
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Wepweepay and Tronapay., October 6th and 7th, 1869 
Chairman, Rey W. BROOK, D.D. 
W epwesp. 


vior aver by the Rev F. TRESTRAIL, F. A. 0.8. 
AD aces te the CHAIRMAN.—MESSAGE of the COM- 
LI G. PAPER, by the Rev. O. WILLIAMS, of South. 

“The Poliey in view of 


ampton, on Nonoonformists, 

Ecclesiastical t."—RESOLUTION on Na- 
10 am—DEVOTIONAL SER- 
Rev. 8 nnn 


UNION. 


UTUMNAL SEASION of the BAPTIST UNION will 
be held in BELVOIR-STREET CHAPEL LEICESTER, on 


¥. October th, 10 a.m.—DEVOTIONA'T SER- 


influence and corruption, are challenged. They 
cannot be retained without violating the spirit 
of the new system, while, if they are ousted, 
Opposition deputies will probably succeed them. 
and the Imperial majority on the Chamber 
altogether broken down. 


The Tir National is now taking place at Lidge, 
and the hospitable Belgians have invited the 
riflemen of other European countries to take 
part in the friendly contest. A goodly band of 
the French National Guard have responded, and 
there are also Swiss, Prussian, and Austrian con- 
tingents, more or less numerous. But our 


the | countrymen are the most numerous and most 


and Delegates who require accommodation must 

— 4 later than the 20th inet, to the Rev. T. Lomas, 

vo. Leicester; Rev. J. Jackson Goadby, Leicester ; or 
William Bax, ., New Walk. Leicester. 


No applications will be attended to after September 29th. 
EB. STEANE, D.D., 

tH MILLARD,’ . A, I e 
T. LOMAS, Local 
J. JACKSON GOADBY, } Secretaries. 


R ISTRATION. — BOROUGH of 
HACENEY. 


Norton 18 HEREBY GIVES, that NASSAU JOHN 
SENTOR, Require, Barrister-at-Law, having been appointed 
the lord Obief Justice of land to REVISE the LIST 
VOTERS for the BOROUGH of HACKNEY, will hold his 
COURT for purpose as — 
the to the Parish of SAINT JOAN, at 
H ta the W TOWN HALL. HACKNEY, 
situate within the said Borough, on ¥, the Foarth day 
For the Liste relating to the Parish of SAINT MATTHEW, 
BETHNAL GREEN, in the NEW TOWN GALL 
BETHNAL GRBEN, situate within the said Borough, on 
Wapweepay, the Sixth day of October next. 
Por the lists relating to the Parish of SAINT LEONARD, 
SEORSNITCH, in the NEW TOWN HAUL, SHORSOITOR, 
withia the said Boroagh, on Farivar, the Bighth day 


Commencing cach day at Ten o'clock in the forenoon precisely. 
The LODGER CLAIMS will not be taken before Twelve 
these days. 


LONDON. 


1869-70 will commence on Farpay, 


NEW COLLEGE, 


The SESSION of 
1, when the Iutro tustory Leotare will be delivered by 
Rev. Profesor GOD WIN, at Seven o'clock p m 
respecting the Ministerial and Lay Stadent De- 
of the Institation may be obtained on application 
Seoretary, at the College, Finchley New-road, N. W. 

W. FARRER, LL. B., Secretary. 
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SUMMARY. 


—— — 


Turzx is once more a settled calm across the 
Channel, broken only by the demands of the 


— 4 — for an early meeting of the Legis. 
the ultra-Democratic journals on the conva- 


lescent Emperor. Probably before the Chamber 


reassembles, the Government will be changed, 
and some members of the Third Party called to 
o It is remarkable that M. Clement 
Duvernois, the editor of the Peuple Francais—a 
paper which has the credit of being the personal 
organ of Napoleon III.—deprecates a dis- olution 
ora plebiscitum, and assumes that the French 

vereign will henevforth govern in pursuance 
of the will of his Parliament. But the pressing 
difficulty of the moment is the incomplete con- 
dition of that assembly. The seats of some 
thirty official candidates, returned by undue 


„and the cruel personal attacks of 


petted of the foreign visitors—being more than 
a thousand strong, and welcomed with an 
enthusiasm that is almost embarrassing. It is 
curious that while there is this rivalry of skill 
in the use of deadly weapons, pacific senti- 
ments are the bond of union at this so- 
called“ banquet of humanity.” The progress 
of humau nature,” said the Burgomaster of 
Liége in receiving the foreign guests at the 
Hotel de Ville, “is brought Bsr not by 
violent revolutions, not by aggressive wars, not 
by diplomatic compromises, it works in direct 
proportion to the sympathies that arise between 
man and man, and when the days of more 
enlightenment dawn frontiers will only be use- 
fal as administrative boundaries. Down then, 
down with every obstacle which prevents our 
joining hands.” This is much the same language 
as is being spoken at Lausanne under the aus- 
— of “The Congress of Peace and Liberty.” 
he Ee Pe. 
warlike w e war “a 
monstrosity.” The Democrats at Lausanne 
would subvert all thrones in order to realise the 
idea of a Euro federation and universal 
peace. Still it is gratifying to find that inter- 
national jealousies and conflicts are denounced 
on all sides, and that the people of Europe are 
being trained to a wholesome aversion of war. 
The substance of General Sickles’ late despatch 
to the Madrid Government has been published. 
Though threatening in tone, it does not refer to 
any purchase of Cuba by the United States, but 
the Spanish Cabinet is distinctly warned that 
the barbarities practised by the Governor of 
that island, and the waste and desolation which 
have ensued, are forcing public opinion in the 
States in the direction of a bestowal of belli- 
gerent rights on the Cubans which the Governs 
ment may find themselves unable to resist. 
While the Washington Government are 
striving with no little difficulty to prevent 
the de re of ships and fillibusters to 
Cuba, Spain is aflame with indignation at 
the pro of the American Republic. The 
— 4 eninsula, telegraphs the United States 
Minister, has been aroused as one man to main- 
tain the colonial integrity of the kingdom, and 
the Cabinet decline to treat with the Washing- 
ton Government on the basis of the loss or sale 
of Cuba. We have yet to see what course Pre. 
sident Grant and hia colleagues will take under 
these embarrassing circumstances. War would 
benefit neither Spain nor the United States. 
Yet such a contingency seems at the present 
moment to be quite possible. 


There is good news from India. The fear of 
famine in the central provinces has abated, and 
the production of cotton is steadily incressing. 
Some quarter of a million more bales have this 
year been exported from Bombay as compared 
with last year, and the cotton now sent to 
market is stated to be “ infinitely cleaner and 
purer than it was four years ago.” India is 
now seriously competing with the Southern 
States for the supply of the precious staple to 
Lancashire, and thete is good reason to ho 
that this year’s increased crops both in America 
=e Hi aan So Be Se west Wo wants 
of our manufacturers, and improve cts 
of the cotton trade. 25 * 

At length the protracted war in Paraguay has 
come to an end. Lopez, the Dictator of that 
South American State, has been finally 
vanquished in his unequal conflict with Brazil 
and her allies, and is now a fugitive. A Pro. 
visional Government has been established at 
— the etn and = exhausted 

araguayans are rejoicing in rospect of 

: Their endurance and fortitude are 
remarkable, when it is remembered that 
the man who has so long ruled them, 
was a monster of cruelty who allowed no 
considerations, not even the ties of kindred, to 
be a barrier in carrying out his policy. In him 
(remarks the II, personal govern- 
ment principle ion | said to have reached 
its extreme practical application, in a twofold 
sense; not only was he sole and supreme as a 
ruler, unchecked by State organisations or by 
public — ene but, in a singular, and un- 
accountable manner, he had fixed upon his own 
reon the blind loyalty and unshrinking 


otion of his subjects. At length they are 


wearied of his iron despotism, and Lopez is 
friendless and a solitary fugitive. 

The British and American residents of Shang- 
hai, in an address to the United States Minister 
at Pekin, have protested against the precipita- 
tion with which the respective Governments have 
adopted a new policy in China. and President 
Grant, seeing that the views of Mr. Ross Browne 
are at variance with those of Mr. Burlinghame, 
has wisely recalled the former. There is 
reason to hope that the Pekin Government will 
respond to the efforts of the Western nations 
to maintain friendly relations. To a memorial 
from the Chinese Board of Foreign Affairs, 
asking for instructions with respect to the 
missionary complications which have arisen in 
various .parts of China, the Emperor replies, 
that, as the matter of the propagation of Chria- 
tianity has already been fixed in the treaty, it 
would be very difficult to hinder it openly. He 
directs that the various cases in question should 
be examined, “that what is proper to be done 
should be done at once, and what must be 
repressed be clearly shown to be consistent 
with the treaty, and so the cause of good order 
may be obtained and these religious litigations 
finally settled.” If the Central Government 
could enforce its decrees there would be no fear 
of future complications. This is the danger to 
be guarded against. 


ANTICIPATED ABDICATION OF 
NAPOLEON III. 


What substantial ground there may have 
been for the current rumours of the past week 
in reference to the intended abdication of the 
Emperor of the French in favour of his son, we 
do not know. The old proverb tells us that 
Where there is smoke there must be fire,”’ 
and it is often found that statements which 
have obtained extensive circulation in too 
explicit a form have grown out of facts of which 
they are but an ex*ggerated expression. It 
seems not at all unlikely that the Emperor, 
under the pressure of painful disease, may have 
taken a more serious view of the future than 
has been his wont. Conscious of the precarious 
tenure by which he holds his life; enlightened 
by the last general election as to the utter 
inability of personal government to hold its 
own in the Empire; perplexed by the multi- 
plicity of questions which the initiation of con- 


| stitutional reforms] has presented to him for 


solution; and anxious for the continuance of 
the dynasty which he has founded, it is not at 
all improbable that Louis Napoleon, in his 
hours of pain and depression, may have con- 
ceived the idea of formally abdicating the 
throne, of installing his son thereupon, and of 
surrounding him by counsellors of whom he 
himself would constitute the chief, whose busi- 
ness it would be to guide the public affairs of 
the Empire during its transition from abso- 
lutism to constitutional freedom. It is not 
impossible that, reticent as he commonly is, the 
Emperor should have revealed the drift of his 
thoughts to some of his most intimate friends. 
Be this as it may, the improvement of the 
Sovereign's health seems to have been followed 
by a subsidence of the popular rumour, and the 
abdication, if ever intended, may be regarded 
as one of those postponed events respecting the 
realisation of which expectation is held in 
suspense. 

The rumour, well or ill founded, suggests 
grave reflections. Cœsarism is evidently ap- 
roaching the period when, not only in France, 
but in every State of Europe, it will dip below 
the horizon. In the firat- named country it is 


pe already in declension. Louis Napoleon having 


saturated his mind with his uncle's ideas, 
modified so far only as seemed to be required 
by the altered necessities of the age, aspired to 
govern the French people by the force of his 

rsonal will, and to give unity and strength to 

is administration of public affairs by keeping 
all the threads of it in his own hands. It was im- 

uted to him by his foes, it was claimed for him 
by his friends, that he should act the part of a 
% lesser Providence over bis subjects. He 
framed a mechanism of legislative and executive 
authority with the simple view that it should 
take the impress of his will on all political 
questions, and communicate it to the whole 
people. He caught France in a moment of 
terror; he persuaded France that he alone 
could save her from a social and democratic 
revolution ; he cozened France into a delegation 
to him, y means — universal —— of 
supreme, but tically irresponsible, power; 
— there is — to believe that he had 
set his mind upon ruling France wisely and 
liberally, and for her own advantage, on the 
one condition that France should accept the 
dynasty of the Buonapartes as the foundation 
of her political system. Of the means by which 
he power we shall say nothing. The 
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world will never forget that dark page of his 
history. But, having obtained power, none can 
deny him the credit of having used it, not dis- 
interestedly indeed, but sagaciously, thonght- 
fully, and with marvellous eelf-restraint. How 
far the Empire has ministered to the wants, the 
tastes, the prosperity, and the ultimate progress, 
of the French people, it would be difficult per- 
haps to decide. The great experiment has not 
yet been brought to its final close. We are, 
perhaps, too near, in point of time, to forma 
trustworthy judgment of the general effect of 
his reign. His system, however, contained 
within itself the active principle of its own ex- 
ow. A “lesser Providence” should never 
ie. 

The ‘Emperor has now proof enough before 
him that nothing whatever, either in matter or 
mind, is stronger than its weakest part. As his 
uncle once said, “I cannot be everywhere,“ 80 
the nephew has been driven to confess, “I 
cannot do everything.” For awhile, indeed, 
his rule appeared competent to command 
success. He raised France for a time to a 
position of supremacy in Europe. He was not 
content ; but evidently contemplated the exten- 
sion of her authority and influence in the 
We⸗tern Hemisphere. He intervened in the 
affairs of Mexico, and founded an ephemeral 
empire in that part of the world. He proposed 
a European congress with a view to a final 
settlement of disputed questions, and to a general 
disarmament. This proposition—magnificent as 
it was in theory—was by some States coldly 
received, and by others (Kngland being foremost 
amongst them) curtly rejected. Disappointment 
— the Emperor's mind, he stood by, and 
sulkily watched the dismemberment of 
Denmark by Prussia, and, in consequence, was 
doomed to stand by, and helplessly witness 
the aggrandisement of Prussia in Germany. It 
became evident to his people that he had lost 
the control, if he bad ever had it, of the des- 
tinies of Europe, and even of his own country. 
He must himself have felt that his power fell 
infinitely short of his aspirations. His confidence 
in himself was undermined. He became the 
victim of his own indecision. His subjects 
quickly detected it. The spell by which he had 
held them in abject submission to his will was 
broken. One after another of his early friends 
and faithful adherents were taken away by 
death. Disease began to make inroads upon 
his constitution, and, worse than all, the liberties 
which his people had surrendered into his hand 
they were beginning to take back again into 
their own. The thing could not—cannot last. 
No man knows it better than the Emperor: the 
reins are still in his hands, but his hands are 
too feeble and trembling to manage them. 
France is on the eve of resuming the right and 
means of self-government, and the Emperor 
Napoleon, consciously unequal to the task of re- 
sisting her, is naturally anxious to reconcile her 
claim with the perpetuation of his dynasty. 
Hence, we presume, his thoughts, if thoughts 
he has had, of abdication, and hence, the wide- 
spread belief that there was something in it. 

We fear there are troublous times in store 
for our neighbours across the Channel. The 
revolution has not yet worked out among them 
its final results, nor, we apprehend, have the 
French people yet learned the secret of self. 
government—though they justly and anxious! 
aspire to it. For the present, however, muc 
seems to depend upon the life of the Emperor. 
— 1 perhaps, has reason to desire that it 
may be prolonged a few years more. In his 
present state of mind, there is reason to hope 
that a less warlike bias will characterise his 
future policy. His subjects are pacifically in- 
clined, and are more anxious for extended com- 
merce than for any increase of martial glory. 
There can be little doubt that, when the Corps 
Législatif next meets, and exerc'ses the new 
right accorded to it of controlling the public 
purse, it will seek to abridge the enormous ex- 
penditure of France; and it can only do so by 
diminishing its armaments. It is not usually 
peoples, but sovereigns, who see the expediency 
of escaping difficulties at home under corer of 
wars carried on abroad. 


REVIVAL OF PROTECTIONIST 
PROCLIVITIES. 


Tue trade of the United Kingdom is de- 
pressed—has been depressed now for a long 
time. Asanation, we sell less than we used 
to do, and it is to be presumed that, in conse- 

uence, we make less to sell than we used to do. 

s a further consequence, tewer hands are em- 
ployed in making things to sell, or the hands 
employed are obliged to put up with occasional 
intermissions of idleness. ‘To what is this 
state of things to be attributed? To free trade 
or to a number of concurrent causes altogether 
irrespective of it? This question appears to be 


agitating the minds of a considerable section of 
the people, who, during a lengthened spell of 
prosperity, would have deemed it impossible 
that they should be driven to question the 
benefits of what Mr. Disraeli called “ unre- 
stricted commercial enterprise.” We are sorry 
for it. Weare surprised at it. But the case 
being as it is, it would be unwise to ignore it. 

We do not think, indeed, that the advantages 
of free trade are seriously doubted by any large 
proportion of the British people. We are under 
no apprehension that it is likely to become once 
more a battle - ground for ogee parties, or 
that it will occasion the fall or rise of future 
Ministries. Though it has been described as a 
„ gigantic mistake,” it is a policy little likely to 
be reversed; and for this simple reason, that 
the whole is always greater than any of ite 
parts, and that the body of consumers, as a 
whole, ia little disposed to concede its vantage- 
ground under the existing system, with a view 
to augment the profits of this or the other part 
of the community. There is no prospect, we 
think, of the doctrine of the protec'ion of com- 
merce ever becoming again a popular doctrine. 
People in general will reason to this effect :— 
“If France will not buy your goods (namely, 
such and such a manufacturer's), except at a 
price enhanced by heavy duties, is that any 
reason why I should be precluded from buying 
French wines as cheaply as they can be gt”? 
We put the case in this simple form, because 
this is the light in which it will present itself to 
the great majority of people. They may not 
instance wine, few of them 
drink it, but they will discern, almost 
instinct, that an increase in the cost of any of 
the main articles of consumption, although 
possibly it may be of temporary advantage to 
the dealers in those articles, will not add any- 
thing to, but will surely take something away 
from, their means of sustenance, comfort, or 
enjoyment. The losers in every case will 
greatly outnumber the gainers. 

No one really desires protective duties with 
a view to limit competition, except for his own 
industry. He thinks himself of right entitled 
to buy in the cheapest accessible market what- 
ever may contribute to his own welfare. He 
holds this, moreover. to be in accordance with 
just and sound policy. It is only when his 
neighbours, acting upon precisely the same 
right, wish to buy of others that which he has 
to sell. because they can buy more of it for 
the same money, that he calls in question the 
policy which secures to them this freedom. 

he argument, reduced to a personal shape, 
amounts to this“ I am a manufacturerof shoes; 
and such and such a one refuses to let me sell 
my shoes on his premises without the inmates 
thereof giving him a bonus on each sale, which, 
of course, indi-poses them to take my goods. 
I —— to remedy this by prohibiting all my 
fellow-townsmen from buying anything of him, 
except upon the like condition.“ Is it probable 
that his fellow-townsmen will see the matter in 
the same light, if it happens that they can buy 
nowhere else 80 * One might talk to 
them, ad libitum and ad nauseam, of reciprocity, 
and the balance of trade, and all that kind of 
thing ; but, if they have once been accustomed 
to buy things at a cheap rate, they will not 
willingly submit to an arrangement which will 
make them dear. in order that the manufacturer 
of shoes may stand a better chance. And soon 
all round.“ Let us have everything as cheap 
as 
and in this instance the consumer is the nation 
at large. 

The time has not come for re-arguing the 
hee gg of Free-trade. We do not think it is 
ikely to come again in this country. As an 
abstract scientific question, it may perhaps be 
little understood, and many may perplex their 
minds in trying to comprehend it. There was, 
consequently, no small difficulty in bringing 
about its adoption by the Legislature. But 
since it has been adopted, it will be viewed by 
the majority in its immediate practical bearings, 
and they are all unfavourable to a reversal of 
the present commercial system. During its 
continuance our trade has doubled, our pauper- 
ism, though still deplorably great, has dimi- 
nished, our national wealth 4 grown beyond 
all precedent, our revenues have maintained 
their elasticity, and the mass of our people are 
better fed, better clothed, better housed, than 
they used to be. It will take a vast deal of 
powerful argument to persuade them that any 
return to commercial restriction will be for 
their advantage. 


THE IRISH PROBLEM. 


Tuns can be no doubt that the great task of 
next Session will be — —— — by 
ing made into 


the careful inquiries which are 


the land system of Ireland by the Special Com- 


missioner of the Times. That gentleman has 
already collected a large mass of evidence 
which, if not required by the Government in 
passing their Bill—for they have, no doubt, 
their own sources of information—will help to 
guide the members of the Legislature and ripen 
ublic opinion on the subject. Though his 
investigations have only thus far been pursued 
in ſour counties—Tipperary, Queen's County, 
Galway, and Westmeath—they have been pro- 
secuted with great zeal, fulness, and fidelity. It 
is in these districts that agrarian discontent 
chiefly abounds and has become chronic, and in 
which the greatest varieties and anomaliesin the 
tenure of land are to be found. Though the 
writer withholds for the present the deducions 
he has drawn from the evidence collected during 
his tour, the abundant facts recorded in his 
lettera suggest one or two plain and general 
conclusions. 


One of the most obvious inferences sug- 
gested by the statements of the Nimes Com- 
missioner is the extent to which political con- 
siderations have heen heretofore mixed up with 
the Irish Land question. The greater portion 
of the soil is in the hands of Protestant 
proprietors, who have, unscrupulously to a 
great extent, used their territorial influence to 
maintain the ascendancy of their own (faith, or 
rather of their own Church. The land has 
been the great bulwark of the alien Establish- 
ment, and it has been a paramount object of 
the great landlords to keep their tenantry in 
political subjection. For last half-century 
the letting of land on long leases in Ireland has 

A 4 fashion, with the view of 
preven e tenants asserting their inde- 
dence. Thus to a very large extent we have 
seen at each succeeding election Protestant mem- 
bers returned to Parliament by Liberal Catholic 
voters. Mr. Gladstone has been often con- 
demned for giving the Church question 
precedence over the Land question. Bat the 
result has justified his sagacity and statesman- 
ship. The disestablishment of the Irish Church 
has greatly weakened the motives for main- 
taining the present land system. Protestant 
ascendanc ing 1 gone, the land- 
lords of Ireland have less reason than hereto- 
fore to be bitter political partisans. There is 
one —— the less to defend. In dealing 
with the land question after, instead of before, 
the ecclesiastical grievance, the Government 
have therefore abated the virulence of their 
opponents, and have shown that their tactics 
are as wise as their principles are sound. 


The extent to which agricultural improve- 
ment has been carried out in the districts 


referred to, notwithstanding the insecure 
position of the tenants, is really 
surprising. It is to be traced not only 


to the “earth hunger” of the Irish, and 
their craving to be identified with the soil, but 
to their zealous industry. Indolence is not, as 
we now know, a characteristic of the occupiers 
of the soil in Ireland. With hope and security 
they work with a will, and even almost without 
these incentives, so deep-rooted are their 
instincts in favour of agriculture, they will 
still bid agaiust each other for precarious 
holdings, and carry on successfully the work 
of cultivation. Without leases, and with the 
ever-present knowledge that they are tenants- 
at-will, many a district has been transformed 


possible,” is the maxim of the consumer; 


from a desert or a morass into a fruitful Eden 
by the steady industry of Irish farmers, without 
the smallest pecuniary help from their landlords 
—many an estate has been increased tenfold in 
value, though those who improved it were not 
destined to reap the fruits of their labour. There 
could hardly be a more vivid illustration of 
their industry under adverse circumstances, 
or a more telling condemnation of the present 
system, than the fact that at the present 
moment the savings of Irish tenant farmers, to 
the value of twenty millions, are accumulated in 
joint-stock banks, instead of being used as 
capital upon the soil. Here we have just those 
conditions which, under equitable arrange- 
ments, would tend to promote agricultural 
prosperity. 

The tale told by the Irish Commissioner of 
the Times is E without a parallel in the 
history of the civilised world. It is not so 
surprising that the great majority of the oc- 
cupiers of the soil are tenants-at-will, for the 
same thing obtains in England—although here 
the proprietor, as a rule, undertakes all t r- 
manent outlay on his estate; but that nearly all the 
improvements on the land should be carried out 
at the cost of the tenant, while he has absolutely 
no legal claim in respect to the buildings 
which his own capital has erected, and that 
this cruel grievance should have been per- 
petuated from generation to generation, is a 


scandal to the Briti-h Parliament. If land- 
lords generally enforced their legal rights 


chose to rob the cul- 
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WHAT HAS BEEN DONE IN 
AUSTRIA? 


II. 

We gave some account last week of what had 
—1 accomplished in W oer to 
marriage question. What was said durin 
„ ye ma . * — 4 — upon that 

su was probably of more 14 
what was done. object of discussion 
emancipa 


logical 
—— were protesting 
rivileges 


to them. y had fad enoogh of read 


system, and were disgusted with it and 
with its results. They accordiogly put the 
clergy back to a position in which some privi- 
ogee, but no exclusive rights, were still con- 
to them. The State, that is to say, 
refused to recognise the claims of the sacerdotal 
order. It declared that the performance of 
the social contract of marriage should not rest 
with the clergy alone. At the same time the 
question was raised whether the State should 
recognise the clergy in any capacity. The first 
question was settled; the second remains to 
be settled. 
It was obvious, however, that public opinion 
would not remain content with the settlement 


State-Churchism—the 
against any exclusive 


3 old miracle · tal 
to enfeeble the mind and prostrate the intellect. 
While this is the natural result, under any cir- 
cumstances, of a clerical government, in Austria 
it promised to be fatal to the stability of the 
empire. We may take it, in fact, as a settled 
maxim of the Genius of History, that to the ex- 
tent that the clerical order—Catholic or Pro- 


the 
ceded to them 


important was that of education. Under the 
Concordat the clergy had the sole power of 
educating the le. Nothing could be done 
without them, and everything must be done by 
them. It was just as it was in Italy before 
Victor Emmanuel became King, and as it was 

in before the last revolution. The result 
was, as under similar circumstances it has 
always been, no education whatever. It being 
the interests of the priests to keep down human 
intelligence, human yg seem was kept 
down. Children were indoctrinated with 
fables about the saints and sentiments 
with to the Pope, his authority and his 
es—all calculated 


In Austria, the National School question, as 


regards the clergy, came up in a very simple 
manner. It was asked, was the N ational School 


Austria what ht to be? And the first 
empha No.“ This reply came 
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it 
reply was 
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master has 
the enligh ple, first because 
he hi only received an insufficient edu- 
cation, and because he has not had 
the degree ease, and liberty 
which are 


Le a ape ey or 
ution raises is that 


Fhe 


Catholic States—France, Belgium, 8 
Italy —who have laid hands on the 


2 
ei 


seem to 
so much 
overlook Keclesiastical property is not 
the individual property of the ministers who are 
in ion of it. Personally they have no 


ht to it. I 


ns, having 4 
master, — necessarily return to the State. 
In Sweden, the soldiers of the indelta, instead 
of being remunerated out of the national purse 
(budget), live on the revenue of lands assigned 
to them for their maintenance. Could it be as- 
serted that these lands belong to the army, and 
that the Swedish nation could not dis of 
them except by paying the army for them in some 
way? In Austria, the situation of the clergy is 
similar to that of the Swedish army. They 
live on the produce of -rents of their 
estates. The nation would have an equal right to 
turn these to some other account, and to provide 
in some other way for the maintenance of the 
ministers of religion. It is what most of the 
countries are now doing. Austria first, under 
the Empress Maria Theresa and Joseph II.; 
France next, and Spain, Italy, and 4d Roumanie 
recently. The English Parliament is at this 
moment discussing a measure of the same kind, 
and the Catholics were not the last to applaud 
Mr. Gladstone when he proposed the incaméra- 
tion of Church property in Ireland.” 


only of the marriage question. Far more 


It is curious that this subject should have 
ultimately turned upon the question of Church 


cal | our gutter children a 


property, but Church and educational property 
in Austria are much the same. It was decided 
by the Reichsrath that the clergy should not in 
future have the exclusive control of education. 
Of course the clergy rebelled, but the clergy of 
Rome know when to surrender better than they 
know when or how to conquer. They have 
stood out against the recent law for some 
months, but we have read in the Times corre- 
spondence of last week, that at last the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Prague has issued an instruction 
to his clergy, enjoining them to take part in 
the school councils, “which are to be formed in 
fature of laymen as well as clergymen.” The 
Times correspondent adds that “he promises 
that he will send on his part the fixed number of 
clerical members into the upper schools councils. 
He does 80, so he says, following the instruc- 
tions from Rome, which seem, therefore, not 
to approve the policy of abstaining from all 
action on the schools, as was at first contem- 
plated.” 

The great educational position in Austria has 
therefore been conquered. The clergy are 
decided to be no better, and to have no more 
authority, than the laity. This means not 
merely emancipation but progression. 


OUR GUTTER OHILDREN. 


Wat are we to do with the poor, miserable, 
homeless children infesting the thoroughfares of 
our large cities? For more than half a century, 
and even longer, have social philosophers been 
vainly attempting to answer this most perplexing 
question, but they seem no nearer than at first 
towards achieving the desired result. Yet the 
necessity for a satisfactory solution of the problem 
appears to increase every day. At the present 
time, we have, in England and Wales alone, no less 
than three handred and fifty thousand children, 
under the age of sixteen, dependent more or less 
on the parochial authorities for maintenance. 
There are also upwards of one hundred thousand 
juvenile criminals annually emerging from our 
various prisons and other places of confinement. If 
to these we add the immense army of child- 
vagrants, we shall have a total of more than halfa 
million little ones, the majority of whom are grow- 
ing up under circumstances which can scaroely fail 
in ultimately rendering them confirmed paupers or 
criminals. Improved legislation, and the persistent 
efforts of practical benevolence, have done much 
towards rescuing large numbers of our destitute and 
criminal juvenile population from the dismal fate 
which otherwise awaited them, but, with all our 
refuges, reformatories, ragged-schools, bands of 
hope, and other ameliorative agencies in increasing 
operation, the ranks of child-vagrancy and crime 
display apparently no diminution. The numbers of 


almost as as ever. 
It is a sad and painful fact that, after we have 


done little more than partially check the annual 
increase formerly perceptible in the vast mass of 
juvenile pauperism and criminality ; that the terrible 
social anomalies which have awakened the indignant 
utterances of a Dickens or a Jerrold, or found ex- 
pression in the sketches of a Leech or a Cruikshank, 
should yetremain amongst us in undiminished activity. 
Nothing can more clearly demonstrate the urgent 
necessity for renewed systematic investigation into 
the cause or causes of this terrible condition of 
affairs. The Parliamentary investigations of some 
fifteen or sixteen years ago seem to have resulted in 
little beyond legalising the establishment of juvenile 
reformatories. True to the besetting weakness of 
modern legislation, we dealt with effects only; the 
causes we left untouched. Expediency rather than 
principle too often shapes the policy adopted in 
matters social, as well as in matters political. But 
what are we to do? Mr. Greenwood, whose recent 
work on London crime and poverty deserves a much 
fuller amount of consideration than it appears to have 
hitherto received, says :— We cannot deal with our 
babies of the gutter effectually, and with any reason- 
able chance of success, until we have separated them 
entirely from their home. We may tame them and 
teach them to feed out of our hands, and to repeat 


also | after us the alphabet, and even words of two and 


three syllables. We may even induce them to shed 
their bedraggled feathers, and adopt a more decent 
plumage; but they can never be otherwise than rest- 
less and ungovernable and unclean birds, while they 
inhabit the vile old parent nest.” 

The truth of these remarks is indisputable. ‘Too 
often are the lessons of the ragged-school or the 
juvenile temperance association counteracted by the 
demoralising influence of homes in which sobriety, 
decency, and honesty are scarcely known. The 
children live in an atmosphere reeking with the 
elements of social pollution and degradation; and 80 
long as they continue to breathe it, so long will it be 


found difficult, if not wholly impossible, to properly 
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cultivate their better qualities. It is the knowledge 
of this which has led the Poor-law authorities to 
provide for the erection of schools in the country, 
where the offspring of the indoor workhouse popula- 

tion may be reared apart from the pauper-creating 
tendencies of the union. Children so trained seldom 

find their way in after years to the workhouse ward, 
thus affording a significant contrast to the example 

of the union-reared little ones, to whom the work- 

house over seems a natural home, as Miss Florence 
Hill has strikingly shown in her work, The Children 
of the State.“ The principle of separating the 

children of the pauper and the criminal from the 
demoralising influences .which surround them is 
gradually becoming recognised as one which will 
have to be far more generally acted upon than 
it is at present. But how, when, and where is this 
removal to be effected? This, perhaps, is the most 

difficult portion of the matter. Miss Rye has, how- 

ever, attempted to answer it by broaching a system 

of juvenile emigration to the colonies. In Canada, 
Australia, and elsewhere, child-labour is far more 
remunerative, and is followed under considerably 
healthier conditions, than in the mother country. 
The boy who here can rise no higher than the posi- 
tion of a street vendor of cigar fusees or halfpenny 
newspapers, whose greatest ambition is to become 
the lessee of a barrow laden with apples or oranges, 
has in the colonies the chance of winning for himself 
an honourable place in the ranks of industry. And 
so with our street girls. The efforts made by many 
of these to gain an honest livelihood by the sale of 
vogetables, flowers, newspapers, and the like, are fre- 
quently almost incredible. No labour seems too heavy, 
no exertion impossible, so long as they can remain 
outside the line which separates the honest street- 
hawker from the habitual thief. To give these 
children of misery a chance in the colonies, to 
afford them the opportunity of becoming useful and 
profitable members of society, is to confer a benefit 
not merely upon the mother country, but upon the 
colonies also. 

Yet there are some who object this view of the 
question. Those who have recently passed Mr. 
Tweedie's shop in the Strand, may, perhaps, have 
noticed a remarkable caricature trom the pencil of 
the veteran artist, Mr. George Oruikshank. It re- 
presents several social philanthropists | usily engaged 
in sweeping a number of gutter children into an 
emigration cart, The children are crying for their 
parents, while one of the scavengers, a lady, remarks, 
“This is a delightful task, and we shall never want 
a supply of these neglected children, while the pious 
and respectable distillers and brewers carry on their 
trade.” In the accompanying letter-presa, Mr. 
Cruikshank expresses his abhorrence of juvenile emi- 
gration. He considers such a proceeding to be con- 
trary to the laws of nature, and to our Christian 
civilisation. He observes that but for the use of drink 
there would be comparatively few gutter children. 
Teach people to besober, and juvenile emigration would 
not be required. But Mr. Cruikshank appears to 
forget that those who recommend juvenile emigration 
do not offer it as a substitute for the temperance 
movement. On the contrary, it is advocated as one 
means of removing the young from the drinking 
temptations which at present surround them. The 
most enthusiastic of teetotalers must admit that a 
long time will probably elapse before the crowning 
of the temperance edifice can take place, before 
intemperance ceases to be our great national vice; 
but are we, in the meantime, to leave the children of 
the gutter to their life of neglect, shame, and misery ? 
There is nothing antagonistic to the temperance 
movement in the proposal to assist children to 
emigrate, Far better that they should be learning 
to gain an honest livelihood on colonial farms, than 
that they should be taught to emulate the pernicious 
example of drunken and criminal parents. Take 
every reformatory, every refuge, every ragged-school 
we possess ; cram them till they can hold no more; 
and still there will remain among us thousands of 
little outcasts growing up beyond the pale of 
civilisation. To reclaim these child-pariahs, to win 
them from the penny gaff, from the thieves’ kitchen, 
from the thousand and one schools of Satan, and to 
transform them into honest, industrious, sober, God- 
fearing creatures, is a labour which needs the best 
energies of us all. It is a wheel to which everyone 
must put his shoulder. There is work enough for 
each of us, and always will be until the principles of 
sobriety, economy, and industry become more re- 
cognised and practically acted upon by those who at 
present systematically ignore them. Let such 
benevolent individuals as Miss Rye deal with the 
effects, and let such sturdy enthusiasts as Mr. 
Cruikshank battle with the causes, and it will indeed 
be strange if the next generation do not find the 
problem of our gutter children less difficult to solve 
than it has been with us during the last few years. 


— ——— 


Foreign and Colonial, 


FRANCE. 

The Emperor of the French is said to be sufficiently 
recovered to resume bis ordinary mode of life, and 
has addressed a despatch to the troops at Chalons, 
stating that he 9 intended to have been present 
at the breaking up of the camp, but that his physicians 
still oppose. The camp bas consequently broken up 
without his presence. The physicians have now dis- 
continued their regular visits at St. Cloud. The 
Patrie says that bis Majesty looks much better than 
he has done for the last two months. 

The Emperor received Marshal Prim and Sener 
Olozaga on Wednesday, and Lord Clarendon on 
Thursday. 

The Leeds Mercury of Saturday published a tele- 
gram to the following effect:—‘“ We have received 
a communication from a member cof Parliament 
who is assured by officials in confidential communi- 
cation with the Emperor of the French, that a 
formal abdication will take place in a few weeks 
at latest. The Prince Imperial will be proclaimed 
Emperor, with the title of Napoleon IV., the present 
Emperor holding office as President of the Council. 
The Emperor deems his life precarious.” We need 
hardly say there has been no confirmation of the 
above report. 

The rumours which have been current recently 
that the French troops would quit Rome, are con- 
tradicted. 

It has been erroneously stated in almost all the 

Ps papers that the Prince of Wales paid a visit 
to St.Cloud. His Royal Highness, during his flyin 
visit, went to see the Chatte Blanche, but was advised 
not to trouble the Emperor. 
A Paris letter says: —“ The rumours of Ministerial 
continue. Thus M. * 5 is 1 
t of the Council, M. Ollivier of 
Justice, and for the Interior another member of the 
Tiers Parti—M. de Talhouet, M. Chevandrier, or 
even M. Segris. I don’t know whether these com- 
binations will ever be realised, but at nt no- 
thing can be further from the truth. Nothing can 
be done while the leading members of the Ministry 
are out of Paris, and it isin no way proved, even 
though the Cabinet must be modified, that the Tiers 
Parts will cease to play the part of cat’s-paw, as 
it has a done. M. de la Tour d' Auvergne is 
among the Ministers whom the quwidnuncs are pre- 
paring to sacrifice. It is affirmed that M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys had been marked out to succeed to the 
Foreign Office, but that he replied, “ I will never take 
office so long as M. Rouher is alive.“ 

The French Republican press is making what the 
Parisian correspondent of the Times a truly 
merciless use of its new liberties ‘When I read 
some of our Republican papers,” says the writer, 
“and call to memory the prostrated state and sub- 
dued tone of the French two years ago, I can- 
not — thinking sometimes that a revolution has 
ocou during some unconscious sleep of mine, and 
that those papers are speaking, not of a t ruler, 
but of a Government and a bed dynasty. 
What is printed now about the Emperor, bis court, 
his life, his government, can be compared only with 
what was published and sold in our streets about 
King Louis Philippe during the days which followed 
the Revolution of February. The present Govern- 
ment is evidently hesitating before plunging again 
into those press prosecutions which were of no avail 

st the stern resolution and increasing strength 
of our Republican papers; and the amnesty is 
evidently the ning of a new system to try what 
impunity and absolute freedom can do. I am far 
from blaming the new system, inasmuch as the old 
has signally failed and has worn out the zeal of our 
magistrates without making any serious im ion 
on the tone of the But it is an undeniable 
fact that the ublican press, free as it is and 
popular as it is, really do away with the Govern- 
ment. It is a question of time, and unless human 
is for nothing and unceasing preach- 
ing quite useless among men, it is impossible for any 
— tical — to long under such a shower of 
y abuse.” 


The departure of the Em for Constantinople 
appears to be decided on, Nubar Pasha, the repre- 
sentative of the Viceroy of „ has already left 
for Alexandria, and the Tur Ambassador will 
leave in a day or two, to prepare for the tion 
of the distinguished visitor. According to the Paris 
Patrie, the principal towns in Turkey intend to send 
deputations to Constantinople to receive and con- 
gratulate the Empress Eugenie on her arrival there. 
All the villages, moreover, along the shores of the 
Dardanelles, from the entrance to the Sea of Mar- 
mora, are erecting flagstaffs, on which the French 
and Turkish banners will be hoisted. 


SPAIN. 
It is rumoured that the candidature of the Duke 
of Genoa has failed. 

The Oficial Gazette will shortly publish a decree 
summoning Cuban Deputiés to the Cortes. Five 
frigates and other war vessels are about to 
to Cuba. A large body of additional troops has 
already been embarked. 

The following is the substance of the despatch 


presented a week or two ago by the Amer oan Minister 


to the Government of Madrid: 


General Sickles reminds the Spanish Government of 
the scrupulous manner in which the Government of 
the United States have hitherto observed the laws of 
—— — and ** the pains they - bave 

en to put down prevent filibustering, as a proof 
of their reluctance ‘i 


to embarrass Spain in the effort to 
retain her ancient possession. He argues that if they 


had acted upon recent 
the nations of Europe would have recognised the 


bad gai 
hints at the fact that, with two-thirds 


in 
the of the revolt hardly to be 
styled rebels or foeorgeat but that they ought to be 
looked . asa people g for 
dence. alludes to force 
in the States in favour of recognition, an opinion the 
Government may find it im 


ble 
Bat the most serious part of his note is bis allusion to 
the manner in which the war is and 


— os and barbarities of the m 
always summary, and often without 
tells the Spanish Government that the C 


— ee eae ae are brave men etragaling for 


of 
the hands of the Governmental forces 
such as to shock humanity, but such as befitted the 


the United States are 


one delegate from 
cides on the 
convention meets, 4nd then, before separating, ap 


Cuban insurgents as belli ta for the latter 
— mana to tor. oven — eeethe all the 
oroes 


ok the 
—— 


to restrain, &. 


been condacted. He condemns 
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particularly two who 


were lately shot at Santiago de Cuba without 141 
ern- 


the paralysation of 
Cuba, in which there are so many 
involved, and hints at the continuance 
its waste and desolation, leading 


Government may find 
He concludes by tellin them 
soldier to soldiers,” — trusts bi 
into consideration. 

General Sickles telegraphs to Washington that the 


proposition of the United States to Spain about Cuba 
had the effect of kind! 


one man to maintain the colonial integrity of the 
kingdom. The Spanish Cabinet declined to consider 
any proposition from America at present. He has 
also been informed that Spain in no event would 
consent to treat on the basis of the loss or sale of 
Cuba. He thinks Austria and France will support 
Spain, and asks for further instructions. 


ITALY. 

The report of the official committee appointed to 
inquire into the causes of the grist tax di 
which took place in Central Italy last January, has 

The committee recommends 


through ignorance. 

mends the redistribution of the land tax in the pro- 
vinces of Reggio and Modena, the exemption of 
peasants from active service in the National Guard, 
the construction of a railway between Parma and the 
seapert of Spezzia, and the redistribution of 
the moveable perty tax among the agricultural 
population (in general). With reference to oe 
tax, the committee advises that ties 
should be afforded to the Administration to make use 
of a mechanical teller, or to introduce constant per- 
sonal supervision. 

Annexed to the above is a report of Signor Fer- 
raris. He considers the railway to un- 
necessary. In other res the Government was 
well disposed to support the recommendations of the 
committee. Appended also is a 
Cambray Digny, stating that the 
being 1 t He says . Although the 
revenue budget of the present unsatisfactory 
there is no ground for — 4 tes the future. The 
Government has only to pursue the course marked 
out for them ad — —— 222 
sum necessary sec an 
bu which it would be im ble 
0 He stated that the amount of tax 

9,959,944 lire, 


lected to the end of August was 
the amount due 19,732,764 lire. 

It is understood that a financial operation on the 
basis of the ecclesiastical has at length 
been concluded between the and 
some home and German establishments. 


OA. . 
the Democrats of New 
n the great Demo- 


There is a split 
York. New York has 


cratic stronghold. The forces of the party there are 
composed in nearly equal numbers o Irishmen and 


Ge mans, and they are just now arrayed against 
one another. The of the Democratic party in 
anaged by a national con- 
four years aud consisting of 
State. The convention de- 
to be pursued until the next 


vention, elected 
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York Herald says that over 10,0001. of 
money was lost on the boat race, besides 


ublic Works has just 


organisation of workmen's 
labourers to and from their 


from 1f. 200. to 20f. per week. 
of the nuns of Spain, — 
value of the buildings 

costs the State about 520/. a 


3 
; 


f 


flight, however, 

of October is looked forward to with trepidation. 
Three female doctors—one French, one Russian, 

and the other American—have just passed successful 


The 
of and astonished her j by her profound 
— ge of anatomy, dissec pathology, and 
ce. 
DIAN Tetzcraru.—An Arab tribe has 


ds, of vario sizes, weighing together 
Mudgee, New South 


Tun Oo-orsratirve Societies M Germany are 
2,600. ow consist of about 
Their ess transactions 


more than 12,000 of them 


belonging to themselves, and 42,000,000 thalers of 
borrowed money. 

Tas Dex or Eprvavurcn.—Advice from Japan, 
vid San Francisco, state that his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Edinburgh arrived at Jeddo on the 29th 


Jew | August. Some of the principal Japanese priests are 


memorialising the Government to oppose Christianity. 
The Austrian Embassy to China arrived at Pekin on 
the 14th of August. 

Parce Artuur arrived at Quebec on Wednesday, 
and was received by the officers of the garrison and 
the members of the corporation. An address was 
read expressive of the loyalty of the citizens and their 
attachment to the Queen. The Prince, in response, 
declared his gratitude for the cordiality of the welcome 
given him, and —4— for the affectionate allu- 
sion which had made to the Queen. A mee 
had previously been held in Quebec in favour o 
annexation to the United States. It was attended 
mostly by Irishmen. 

Lovis Bre anp tHe Emptre.—A_ Socialist 
Democratic Committee, in the 8th circumscription of 
the Seine, having invited M. Louis Blanc to stand 
for the next supplementary election, has received 
from that gentleman the following reply: —“ My 
dear fellow-citizens,—You ask me if I am disposed 
to take the oath required by the electoral law. A 
similar question was addressed to me at the last 
election from different points of France, and par- 
ticularly from Marseilles, St. Etienne, and Paris. I 
then replied ‘No,’ and my answer is the same at 
t. * 


Lire 1x THe Fax West.—At Pond City, Kansas, 
August 25,a man named John Langford was seized 
by a vigilance committee of that city and taken out 
of the town to be hanged. When he was informed 


tioner. ord was 
twenty-two years and had led a desperate life all 
over the border. 
Tus Recent Accrpent aT KonicsBeRrc appears to 
bewp Senn So pases of 0 pee. The scene is ibed 
0 


the railings gave way, and 
e hundred people fell into the wi er. Notwith- 
standing, the music and fireworks were continued, 
and it was not until the display had terminated that 
it transpired that some fifty persons were drowned. 
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“Letters received to-day (the 20th of September) 
from Zanzibar, under date August 3, speak of the 
activity of the slave-trade upon the East Coast of 
Africa, and likewise mention the strenuous exertions 
on the part of her Majesty's cruisers in those waters 
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ion as superior of the orderin Paris. Father 
H the states that he is the victim of a power- 
fu party at Hoe, and accate the general ae 
what he had hitherto approved, adding, “ You exact 
that I should speak a certain language, or that I 
should hold my peace, which is to hinder me from 
expressing what my conscience dictates.’’ He refuses 
to play the rde which the general wishes to impose 
on „ and gays, I leave the convent which I in- 
habit, which er present circumstances has be- 
come a prison for the soul. In acting thus I am not 
unfaithful to my vows; I promised monastic obedi- 
ence, but 71 = limits * honesty — my 
conscience, o ignity of my person my 
ministry.“ Father Hyacinthe goes on to remark that 
tho Church is passing through a dangerous crisis, as 
for the first time for 300 years a council has been 
deemed necessary, and that the moment is ill chosen 


for gagging a preacher of the Gospel. 
FarAL Acciwwgnt in SwItTzERLaAnD.—A n- 


% Yesterday Mr. Chester, a member of the Alpine 
Club, lost his life on the Lyskamm, whi 


Times, who was an eye- i 


dent in Switzerland writes, under date of the 16th :— | riage 


with two guides from Zermatt. The guides arrived 
at the hotel on the Riffelberg late in the evening very 
much cut and bruised, and brought intelligence of 
the accident, which happened at three o'clock in the 
afternoon. Mr. Chester took up with him a dog, and 
in attempting to save the dog, which had slipped on 
the slope which was being ascended, Mr. Ohester 
lost his footing and fell down the slope, dragging the 
two guides withhim. The distance which the three 
slid and fell was about 1,500 feet. Mr. Chester died 
in about five minutes, and the guides were so much 
injured that it was only with the greatest difficulty 
that they could reach the Riffelberg Hotel. A Mr. 
Fowler yesterday effected an ascent of the Breithorn, 
in the vicinity of the Lyskamm, from the northern 
side, namely, from the Gorner Glacier, an ascent 
which has rarely if ever been made, although the 
mountain has several times been ascended from the 
opposite side.“ -F Mali Gazette. 

OCotron in Inpi1a.—The exports of cotton from 
Bombay in 1867-8 amounted to 1,224,050 bales, or 
284,371 more than in 1866-67. Under the working 
of the Cotton Frauds Act, the cotton now sent to 
market is stated to be “infinitely cleaner and purer 
than it was four years ago, and the produce of 
Candeish gained the first prize for quality at the 
late Akola Exhibition in Berar. This year the 
whole of that district was sown with Hinganghat 
seed. In Berar the cotton for export in- 


which was found to yield 100lb. an acre, while the 
yield from New Orleans seed was 94lb. The Hin- 
ganghat seed answered only in certain districts. It 

been widely 2 however, by way of experi- 


of 
new 


success of the expedition. The cost of the imi- 
nary outfits, &o., already amounts to 25,0007. This 
expenditure, however, is expected to be recovered in 
the first year of the expedition.” 


Tun Centenary or Humsotpt.—The hundredth 
anniversary of Alexander von Humboldt’s birth was 
celebrated on Tuesday throughout Germany and 
many parts of the United States. The celebra- 
tion at Berlin off somewhat tamely. The 
official world and the Conservatives regarded it as a 
demonstration of Liberal opinion, and an indirect 
protest i the reactionary party; while the 
people at were not sufficiently acquainted with 
the varied labours of Humboldt to take much in- 
terest in the festival. Nevertheless a large number 


of were present, though the weather was 
and the trade associations made a show 
with their band and 


Field-Marshal Wrangel 
was present at the laying of the first stone of a 
monument to Humboldt. King and the Crown 
— —＋œ — A sent a 

expressive of his interest in the celebration. 
The preparations in America for a general observance 
of the day were stated to be particularly important. 
A column bearing the statue of the famous natu- 
ralist was to be in ted in Central Park, New 
York; and at Harvard University a still more 
appropriate memorial of him was to be established 
in the form of a new school of science to bear his 
name. 

Tus Heatta or run Eurznon Napotzow.—Our 
Paris correspondent gives the following important 
particulars relative to the illness of the Emperor, 
obtained from the very best authority :—‘‘ The 
Emperor's health has considerably improved since 
my last letter. He is now a convalescent. His 
features, however, are much altered; his face has 
become pale and thin. He has recovered his ape. 
tite, and is now able to take and digest food. He 
has renounced his voyage to Chalons. His medical 
attendants (Nélaton, Fauvel, and Ricord) still go 
every day to St. Cloud. Since Friday last (Sep- 
tember 10) he has not returned to Paris. The jour- 
ney somewhat fatigued him, and since then he has 
contented himself with taking a daily walk in the 
gardens of St. Cloud. It is rumoured that he will 
shortly leave St. Cloud and repair to Biarritz, or 
some town on the southern coast of France, in order 


taillng secondary 


Ko., and obliged him to keep in or 
remain almost constantly on an easy couch. 0 
strict diet, the preoooupations, and the treatment 
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adopted have combined to render the Emperor 
somewhat thin, and give him a wan expression of 
countenance.’’— Zhe Lancet, 

Tun Fats or Sm Joux Franwxim.—A report 


with reference to Sir John Franklin, which would be | bod 


very interesting if it were true, has been transmitted 
by telegraph from New York. According to the San 

ancisco Bulletin, documents have been found near 
San Buenaventura, giving a detailed account of the 
circumstances under which the Erebus and the 
Terror were abandoned. The crews, we are told, 
wintered at Beachy Island in 1846 and 1847, and Sir 
John Franklin died on the llth of June, 1847. 
The papers,” it is added, “had evidently been 
thrown overboard about latitude 594, longitude 98.”’ 
All in this country would gladly welcome the slight- 
est scrap of news respecting the fate of thé ant 
men who went out in search of the North-West pas- 
sage, never to return; but the San Franciscan re- 
port has an ugly look of unveracity. In the narra- 
tive of Crozier and Fitzjames, Franklin’s deuth is 
explicitly dated, and they set out on the 22nd of 
April, 1848. The other dates in the Californian 
telegram are inconsistent with those which we al- 
* know on trustworthy evidence. The climax 
of doubtfulness, however, is reached by the lati- 
tude and longitude named in the report; for lati- 
tude 59°30 N., and longitude 98 W., would fix the 
spot where the pa were “thrown overboard’”’ 
more than a hun miles inland from the western 
shore of Hudson's Bay! It is possible—many 
things are possible—that some information about the 
Franklin ition may have reached San Fran- 
cisco; but the present story has such an untrust- 
worthy — = 1 so manifestly — in — 
respects, or present we must rely on suc 
details ae those furnished when Sir. ld 
M‘Clintock came back from the Polar Seas.— Daily 
Telegraph. 


Court, Official, and Personal Heros. 


On Thursday the Queen drove out in the after- 
noon to Alt-na-Guithasach, accompanied by Princess 
Louise, and has been making other excursions in the 
neighbourhood of Balmoral. 

The Prince of Wales, having spent a day after 
leaving Paris at Baden, arrived at Wildbad on 

y, and was met at the station by the Princess, 
who had her two eldest children with her. On 
alighting from the train a band which was in at- 
tendance played the English National Anthem. 

The Dake of Cambridge is still detained abroad 
by illness. It is understood that he is suffering from 
gout in both knees. 

The rumoured intention of Government to close 
Sheerness Dockyard has met with a point blank 
denial. Bo far from having decided to close the — 
the Leeds of the Admisaity hove never een 
the question. 

The Home Secretary has appointed Dr. Briscoe to 
be Inspector of Prisons, in the place of Mr. Perry, 


who recently 

John B > „ M. P., is at present the guest 
of Thomas B. Potter, Esq., M.P., Pitnacree, Perth- 
shire. 


Mr. Gladstone, in N handsome terms, has offered 
baronetcies to Mr. R. W. Crawford, the member for 
London, and present governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land, and Mr. Alderman Salomons, the member for 
Greenwich, in tion of the position they have 
each so long held the mercantile, financial, and 

litical world. By Mr. Crawford, however, the 

onour has been declined. Mr. Gladstone has also 
written to Mr. James O Connell, Lakeview, Kil- 
larney, intimating the intention of the Queen to confer 
a baronetcy upon him. Mr. O'Connell, who has 


reached the of eighty, has through 
life been known as a sound and consistent politician. 
He is the only surviving brother of the Liberator.” 


Mr. Dymond, who has been connected with the 
Morning Star from its commencement, is about to 
retire from that paper, with the intention of settling 
in Canada. 

The Town Council of Aberdeen wish to confer 
upon Mr. Gladstcne the freedom of the city, and last 
week the Provost wrote to the Premier asking him 
whether he would be disposed during his stay in 
the North to accept the freedom of the city of Aber- 
deen, and attend a public banquet to be given in his 
honour. Mr. Gladstone, in reply, wrote that he 
was most reluctantly compelled to decline the invi- 
tation. After a session (he says) which has been 
arduous beyond my strength, I find myself already 
engaged in the labour of preparation for another 
likely to be not less arduous; and ordinary pru- 
dence has combined with medical advice in ing 
me to feel that I must not, in cases where a choice 
can properly be given me, charge myself at present 
with I of a public nature.“ 

The health of Mr. David Williams, of Castellden- 
draeth, the Liberal member for the county of 
Merioneth, is giving cause for great apprehension 
on the of his friends. 

The death is announced, it is feared through over- 
work, of Dr. Hunt, the founder and late president of 
the Anthropological Society. He was obliged to be 
sent home — fo charge of a friend a few 


— Nr the meeting commenced, and never 
rallied. 

Dr. Thomas Graham, Master of the Mint, died on 
Thursday night, in his sixty-fourth year. The 
offices which he has held for the last fourteen years 
men, 


has been filled by a series of distin 
from Sir Isaac Newton to Sir Jo 
Professor Graham was a careful 


— 
in various branches of physical 
Sially in chemistry. ‘To hima te are indebted for the 


discovery of the law of the diffusion of gases; and 
more recently for some remarkable confirmations of 
the new means of investigation by spectrum ana- 
lysis with regard to the constitution of the heavenly 
ies. 

The remains of the late Lady Palmerston were 
interred on Friday in Westminster Abbey, in the 
vault in the northern transept where Lord Palmers- 
ton was buried nearly four years since, The 
arrangements were privata, the chief mourners being 
Earl Cowper, Viscount Cowper, Hon W. Cowper, 
Lord Shaftesbury. and Lord Ashley. Thus was la 
in the rest of the grave the mortal part of a dis- 
tinguished woman who has had no small share in 
the direction of the affairs of England. 


Crimes und Cusualties. 
—— 9 


Between four and five o' clock on Monday after - 
noon the body of James Schofield, woollen-weaver, 
and that of his wife, were discovered in their own 
house, at a somewhat lonely place known as The 
Cotes, Micklehurst, near Mossley, Lancashire. The 
woman's head was nearly severed from her body, 
while her husband's throat had a fearfal gash in it. 
Both were quite dead, and it is supposed that the man 
first murdered his wife, and then cut his own throat. 
The woman and her husband were each between fifty 
and sixty years of age. 

ree persons—two men and a woman—were 
diowaed in the river Lea on Sunday afternoon, The 
party had rowed up the river from Lea-bri to 


O 


Thomas Gates, of Victoria-grove West, Stoke 
ington, a master tailor. The woman was his wife's 
sister, a young woman about twenty-two years of 
age, named Emma Smith; and the other man was 
her lover. Miss Smith had only on the day befo 
returned from Germany with the family in whic 
she had been living as lady’s-maid, and she was on 
visit to her sister for the day. 

A man named George Campbell has been appre- 
hended near Dunkeld, on suspicion of being con- 
cerned in the recent destruction of the Duke of 
Athole’s eee by gunpowder. It is said that 
Campbell is one — ie th in — 2 — 
is at present ing in the Court o n 
against the Duke of Athole regarding the pontage on 
Dunkeld Bridge. 

More Irish assassinations are reported. Mr. 
Alexander Treyne, land bailiff to Mr. Cusack, re- 
siding near Moydow, county Longford, was shot 
dead on Wednesday night whilst returning from a 
neighbouring village to his home. It is stated that 
he was either about to evict or had evicted some 
tenants on the estate. No one has been arrested. A 
farmer named Reilly has been murdered at Trim, u 
the county of Meath, and it is feared that the crimei 

ian in its character. 

The lad Gritt, who is o on his own confes- 
sion with having poisoned Collier, at Newport, 
turns out to be merely a mischievous impostor. Dr. 
Taylor, the celebrated analyst, found no trace of 
poison in the remains of the deceased, and other facts 
tend to show that the boy’s story was a fabrication. 
He is still in custody. 

A pork-butcher of Horselydown was summoned 
at the Southwark Police-court on Saturday for 
having on his premises a quantity of meat and 
bread unfit for human food. The meat was putrid, 
and the bread mouldy, and this, it seems, was to be 
made up into sausages for consumption by the poor 
who live in the neighbourhood. A fine of 20/. was 
inflicted. 

A sad accident occurred on the Cornwall Railway 
on Saturday afternoon. Three little boys, about 
nine years of age, had been out picking blackberries, 
and returned home across the Camel’s Head Viaduct, 
between Devonport and Saltash. When half way 
across it, a train approaching warned them by its 
whistle of their They heard it, and took 
refuge in the man-hole. One of them, however, 
named Crews, the son of a warrant officer, i 
at the ap of the train, jumped out 
ran along the line. He was, of course, soon 
overtaken by the engine and knocked down. The 
wheels over both legs below the knee, cutting 
them clean off, his thighs were also very much lace- 
rated, and his left arm was broken. The train was 
stopped, and the ngers gave all the assistance 
they could to the poor little fellow. A door was ob- 
tained from a neighbouring farm, and he was con- 
veyed to the Royal Albert Hospital, Devonport, 
where, sensible to the last, he died two hours after 
admission, 

Inquiry was made on Wednesday at Bromley into 
the shocking case of the suffocation of a whole family 
which took place there on Monday night. The 
evidence given added little to the information re- 
arding this sad event already reported. The un- 
ortunate man Judge had been long out of employ- 
ory = * — 1 he and his wife 

su great mental de in consequence. 
As was the case in the Duggan ine had 
not been reduced to actual starvation. There was 
food in the house, and the bodies were well nourished ; 
but they were dependent on charity, and it seems 
Judge refused to apply for parochial relief. In the 
room in which the tragedy occurred were found two 
books, one of them entitled, with melancholy — 


is ite had commitied 4 wilful murder 


children, and had then de- 


Miscellaneous News. 


Tun New Beer Act.—The Portsmouth magis- 
trates have been making great bavoo among the 
beerhouses under the new law. On Friday there 
were 1 applications heard, of which 

was refused, and one was withdrawn by the appli- 
cant. 


Tue Pests or Lonpon Avctions.—There was an 
important inqairy at Marlborough-street Police- 
court on Thursday, concerning a practice which is 
said to be extensively resorted to by a class of 
brokers—that of combining at public auctions, and 
thus interfering with the right of the publio to par- 
chase. A respectable married woman attended a 
sale, and on making a bid for an article offered for 
competition one of the brokers present called ber a 
most abominable name. A disturbance ensaed, 
which ended in proceedings against the defendant 
being taken, not only by the person thus offensively 


-assailed, but also by the auctioneer, who described 


the conduct and general bearing of the brokers at 
such sales as unbearable. Mr. Knox regretted that 
the Act of Parliament permitted him to inflict a 
penalty of only 40s. and costs, which he did on each 
sammons. 

Tun Datmxrne Ovstoms anp Licewsine Dars, 
—We observe with moch pleasure that, daring the 
past week, in several efforte have 
been made by earnest-minded individuals to indace 
the magistrates to limit the number of licences 
granted for publio- houses. There is no class of the 


the public-houses were 
— gg gy gain greatly in physical and 
health. e hope that members of our profession, 
many of whom have great influence, will do what 
they can to assist deputations in this matter.— 
British Medical Journal. 

Vaccrnation.—The Compulsory Vaccination Act 
is working amid difficulties. The other day a woman 
brought her ohild to Bow-street to exhibit it to the 


magistrate, in the words of the reporter, “ literal 
covered with sores,” which she attributed aot 


against the policy of compulsory vaccination at the 
age of three months. 

BRroaDHeaD.—Among the applicants for beer and 
wine licences at the Brewster Sessions, held at Shef- 
field on Friday, was William Broadhead, of trade 
union notoriety. Broadhead was formerly a licensed 
viotualler, but at the brewster sessions following his 
confessions before the Trade Union Commission his 
license was refased him. He then took a beerhouse 
in Solly-street, and for this he now asked to be 
licensed. In support of his application he read a 
statement setting forth that his house has been re- 
spotably conducted as a beerhouse daring the last 
four years, and ex ng a hope that his previous 
conduct, ‘‘so much condemned as a trade-unionist, 
and confessed to by myself before the examiners in 
Sheffield, as required, and indemnified from all con- 
or by the examiners, acoording to s 
of Parliament, would not at this remote 
either in spirit or letter, be considered 
bar to the renewal of his beer licence. 
farther urged that to refuse him his 
to deprive himself and family of all means 
tence, and to banish him from the country. 
bench told him he was no ordinary man, and 
had pleaded guilty to no ordinary crimes, and there- 
fore they should refuse him his licence. 

Mr. Monier, M.P., any THE LAND Question.— 
Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., made some remarks upon 
the land question at a meeting near Swansea the 
other night. The occasion was the stone-laying of a 
new Independent chapel. He had been told, he said, 
that the corporation of Swansea generously granted 
a long lease of a piece of ground for the erection of 
this chapel, it being the oustom of the corporation 
to do this when ground was applied for to build 
places of worship; but it seemed that their friends 
could not have it on account of a supposed right of 
the Dake of Beanfort to the ground. He was not 
going to say much about this, but he always con- 
sidered that God had given air, land, and water for 
the good of men generally. He would not discuss 
the right of the Dake of Beaufort to this 
piece of ground, but he would say that he t the 
time was coming when land would be held by per- 


public enjoyment. said this most unreservedly, 

that he believed the time was not far distant when 
men in the ity of electors would have to say 
whether any individual could refuse to give up 
possession of land which was required for 


| 


of the public, 
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RUSKIN AND CARLYLE: 
LIKENESSES AND DIFFERENCES." 


The peculiar combination in Mr. Ruskin of 
2g gee insight with an irrepressible 
hunger for minute exactness of fact and infer- 
ence, accounts for very much of the perversity 
and contradiction 5 the 7 — find in him. 
speaking, two things are incom- 
when — * brought too directly 
to in the narrow pathway of a ten- 
inexhaustive treatise like the one before 
— olose before — eye 

a very prospect, or at least 
first pleasant impression of it. We 
heard avery shrewd Scotchman remark 
Raskin, in his opinion, was either a poet 


a scientific man spoilt. 


en trust himself to oan 
is imagination, pur et simple; 
ideal conception to the test of 
facta; and the result is that the picture 
several elements, and we are led 
it microscopically. 

celebrated painter that, when 
his studio was invaded, one of the 


He 
] 


was 
Raskin wi 
reveal 


Hid 
8 
. 


H 
3 


S 


— 
— 
= 


K 


1 


” his pictures, 


and indulging in th 
abe ot d 4 analytical 
faculty he ted—in a fresh 


i a word-cartoon of 


f 


he must reduce it before 

our eyes component parts, settin 
each our very nose, with a — 
that is trul ishing in a man 


but res creative instincts. 
is, Mr. Ruskin has never learned to 

clearly between the sphere of 
and the — of ideas, as Mr. 
Arnold say. Hence the great- 


f 
5 


i 


ness of his projects, the unwearying industry of 
his 2 
and manifested in all his efforts 
— " 


8 
F 


1 
* 


ari 


ives synthetically, he constant] 
a complete and analytical justifica- 
conceptions; and as the 
by possibility explicate and make 
btle associative ground of such con- 
—— have properly always from him 

within a book — one appealing strictly 
class of readers, and other to a second 
te distinct class. “ Ah, that is a fine 
will say in turning over the 
ter works. To this 


5 


15 


and 


for you — Ar. 
oy immensely,” replies the 
description of still, water- 
„or the wonderful picture 
Jura. 
Carlyle a little in some 
yet more in which he 
They are alike in the in- 
imagination which breaks down 
very strain of the hurried upward 
the necessity of recovering strength 
ady and observant, albeit sometimes 
patient, walking on the earth in place 
like (poet-like) poising in mid air. 
needs just as much as kin to con- 
recruit his strength by contact with 
ot, but in the process the one selects and 
sets aside where the other encumbers himself 
with the multitude of his attachments. Carlyle’s 
mind is one, whose ready insight always needs 
and seeks the aid of careful analysis and ex- 
haustive inquiry; but, generally seeking and 
the obverse of a character or period, 
and g some — point or feature in it, 
ung upon this and elabo- 
tely toned or coloured so as to fall in 
with it. Hence arises his peculiar and re- 
strictive humour, which is inwardly diffusive in 
the very degree that it aids mere quaintness 
and concentration of phrase and picture. Let 
any thoughtful reader of Carlyle go carefully 


* The Queen of the Air. Bei Stady of th 
Greek Myths of Goud and ftom. “ Joh Rusxm, 
222 ee nen, are 

ow 
Resartus, ( and Hall.) 
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intellect | of 


narrow, deep, and determinate 


over his books consecutively, and he will find 
that there is an essential monotony and diffuse 
repetition, which in the separate portions is 
redeemed only by sheer over-laboured ingenuity 
in apt and felicitous arrangement of phrase. 
Here Ruskin differs from Carlyle. He is more 
eclectic and receptive — less solid set and 
moulded in colossal reserve,” and allows him- 
self to be more facilely moved from his personal 
stand-point. He has more of the sympathetic 
tenderness, which springs from genuine fineness 
of character, than Carlyle has. Hence a certain 
feminine tendency to be overpowered and over- 
balanced by the presence of great and striking 
facts, as seen pre.eminently in his outcry over 
those dreadful and prophetic cuttings from the 
newspapers in which he has recently indulged 
himself so mich. Carlyle’s sympathies are 
thrown into certain lines with so much abrupt 
and fiery energy that they cleave for themselves 
assage. 
Ruskin's, again, are broad and fine, but lose 
effect through expansion over a large surface, 
in the efforts to touch distant points and take 
colour from them. The one looks upward, and 
thus ever and anon loses her command of the 
relations of lower things; the other looks down 
from such a height as the soul is competent to 
“win” of itself, and sees things as in a kind of 
bird’s-eye view, but without reference to the 
sky above—precisely as Swiss mountaineers 
slope the windows of their houses downwards. 
has said that man’s business is not to 
solve the of the incomprehensible ; but 
to find out where the problem and then 
to work in the real. Carlyle has thorough! 
a i this axiom, albeit sometimes wi 
an under note of protest from the Calvinistic 
inheritance of centuries. But Ruskin’s intellect 
is too ingenious, dissatisfied, and ambitious to 
rmit him the same immunity; and hence we 
ve the ever-recurring scream—the cry of a 
man longing for firmer faith, and eager after 
the fruits of the spirit. In spite of their dis- 
agreeables, the scream and the discontent are 
thus the two most hopeful things about Ruskin, 
as indicating that he cannot rest in the gloomy 
faith of his compeer—that he must look up and 
see the heavens “fresh and * by virtue 
of something in man higher even duty. 
is is a characteristic passage from 
“ Modern Painters” :— 


“ With what comparison shall we compare the types 
of the martyr sainte—the St. Stephen of Fra Barto- 
lomeo, with his calm forehead crowned by the stony 
diadem ? or the St. Cutberine of Raffaele, looking up 
to heaven in the dawn of the eternal day, with her li 
in the resting from her pain ? or with the 
onnas of Francia and Pinturicohio, in whom the 
hues of the mornin 
gladness of accomplished promise and the sorrow of the 


Y | sword-pierced heart, are gathered into one human 


lamp of ineffable love? or with what the angel choirs 
lico, with the flames in their white foreheads 
waving bri hter as they move, and the sparkles stream- 
ing from their purple wings, like the glitter of many 
— ae a sounding sea, listeni in the pauses of 
al song for the prolonging of the trumpet blast 
and the answering of tery and cymbal, throughout 
the endless deep, and from all the star-shores of 
heaven? It is vain to attem t to pursue the compari- 
son. The two orders of art Pagan and Christian] — 
in them nothing in common, and the field of sacred 
b the intent and scope of Christian feeling, are 
too and exalted to admit of juxtaposition with the 
classical sphere or conception.” 

Contrast this in thought for a moment with 
a thousand and one passages in which Mr. 
Caryle throws athwart the stream of human 
life the grim shadow of a sort of classical duty 
or self-assertion. The lips of Ais heroes are not 

arted in the pauses of pain; they are spasmo- 

ically closed in the sore contortions of the last 
struggle, and no sublime ray of self-abnegatin 
hope calls forth the dew oftheirfreshly-awaken 
life. It is a kind of blind Samson-like heroism, 
beating its own breust in the persecuting power 
of its fruitless effort, and pulling down the 
pillars of the only place that remains (as hecalls 
out) for men to worship in. Mr. Carlyle has 
. — more effectively than the 

ignity of work for its own sake ; and yet what 
a commen on tbis dogma the spirit of bis 


own life furnishes, if one may legitimately infer 


it from his books. A hopeless, awful blank 
does life seem to him ; for work which is not 
concentrated by an end beyond itself must ever 
be a profound failure. r. Carlyle’s jere- 
miads over the futility of his own endeavours, 
are thus quite a consistent commentary on his 
most earnest teachings. But he diff-rs from Mr. 
Ruskin in this, that he manages to find a relief 
from the avenging fatalism that otherwise would 
overtake him completely in the necessary 
victory of man over nature. Man is the 
subduer—the apostle of order, and nature is 
only dead and inert and fascinately fear- 
ful in her most beautiful moods and corners 
till he has written his sign manual on her fore- 
head and imposed upon her the rarer beauty 
of his selecter character and ambitions. Mr. 


| 


Carlyle degrades man to the level of nature, 


and the solemnity of eve, the | 


which ne only raises up a very little. Mr. 
Ruskin raises Nature above man, and would 
reduce the latter merely to an agent or inter- 
preter of her aims and processes, and hence his 
preaching of obedience to her in an artistie 
int of view—the artist being a good copyist. 
ence, too, the perpetual moan over the 
disfigurements caused even by man’s presence, 
often by his mere appearance of superiority, in 
virtue of which he can act arbitrarily. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Carlyle, man is superior to Nature ; 
but not in virtue of emotion and the finer 
instincts, so much as by a necessity-imposed 
brute will. He is the centre of a circle dance 
determined by a higher will than his own, and 
the measure of the heroic in a man is his 
capacity to set other atoms moving rhythmically 
round him. Mr. Carlyle reduces to its lowest 
the value of the free spiritual force in man; 
Mr. Ruskin exalts Nature almost into man's 
place, in failing to recognise that Nature is but 
a barren-breasted stepmother until man has 
wrenched from her his own testimonial of inde- 
ndence and superiority. Thus, though 
askin and Carlyle seem to differ in their 
course, they seek the same end, so that we 
need not wonder at their more recent mutual 
approaches. But both have a large dash of the 
romantic element in them, and from that arises 
the puzzle of their characters, although in 
Carlyle’s case it has certainly been more over- 
borne by materialistic influences. 

Carlyle’s influence on Ruskin has unmis- 
takeably been to confuse and materialise—to 
dissipate the clear enthusiastic faith, and weaken 
the generous instincts which shone out so con- 
spicuously in the best parts of his early books. 
95 now, Ruskin, too, can only write his Jere- 
miad, which is often sheer Carlylese, with an 
alien and merely artistic element dominating 
it—a high-pitched protest against man’s en- 
croachments on the beauty of nature, which 
would only excite in Carlyle a pleased and half- 
sardonic grin. The introduction even to this 
book is made the arena for 1 7 9 
mation against man’s ravages in the Alps. In 
reading it, we could not help thinking of that 

assage where Carlyle gets into raptures with 
Cotton Switzerland, and quotes Goethe to the 
effect that he never saw anything half so beau- 
tiful. A good deal of the difference in the force 
and level of the influence of these two is owing 
to the great contrast in their early u bringing ; 
and perhaps Carlyle—the sharer of the rigid 
severe Culvinistic view of the world—is indebted 
to this for much of his intensity and keen con- 
centrated power. 

But Raskin has one great disadvantage. In 
his incapacity to fix any fact on its more quaint 
and 25 side, a defect which is very inti- 
mately associated with his earnest, regretful, 
and unceasing effort to canvas and take in the 
whole sphere of possibility, he is quite destitute 
of humour, and never condescends from the ele- 
vated gravity of the professed and self conscious 
teacher. This defect has doue more than any- 
thing else to limit his influence in the sphere of 
practical reform. Men in old days kept Fools, 
who were privileged to speak wise words and 

ive counsels of caution under the disguise of 

roll exaggeration and oblique one-eyed refe- 
rence. That element in human nature which 
ve rise to the institution of fools still has its 
unction in the play of daily life. Ifyou can 
make men laugh with you, even suppose you 
are revealing themselves to themselves on their 
most ridiculous side, still they will forgive the 
injury done them for the sake of the sympathy, 
kindly interest, and good-nature which was ne- 
— ores to make the laugh possible. Ruskin 
never laughs—not heartily, at least. He is too 
self-conscious, too much burdened with the 
sense of being a message-bearer. He is intensely 
dogmatic, yet self-doubtful and self-deprecia- 
tive; fond of startling paradoxes, yet ever in 
despair of attaining completeness of result ; 
quick to see the relations ot things, yet as quick 
to perceive the infinite depths into which the 
narrowest spaces between the most similar ob 
jects inevitably lead the contemplative spirit ; 
most apt at comparison, yet ever finding that 
the essential spirit even of the most similar 
things, eludes the most careful grasp and will 
not be chained down under the scalpel on the 
anatomist’s board. The painful discontent 
visible on the face of every fresh effort may 
therefore well relieve and be set over against 
a tendency to egotism and sharp self assertive- 
ness; and they who can best understand and 
appreciate the first, will be the most tender with 
the second, and most tolerant of it. 

This new volume of Mr. Ruskin’s is a capital 
concrete specimen of the truth of these 
criticisms. We have all the eager hungry im- 
patience that characterised his former books, 
the hasty and imperfect survey of facts, the rush 
on general conceptions, and the spinning out of 
pretty theories, which resolve themselves into 


very gossamer fabrics indeed, when the final 
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test is applied to them. Failing to lay hold of 
the simple all- pervading idea of the myths, he 

erected a resplendent house of cards, which 
fallsdownatatouch. Still Mr. Ruskin’s fine poetic 
insight is of value in assisting to humanise the 
myths ; and may aid in promoting a more general 
study of comparative mythology in this country, 
although owing to certain reasons Mr. Ruskin’s 
explanations are about as wayward and un- 
trustworthy as they are ingenious and beautiful. 
The book ie, however, a beautiful one, and 
contains some very pleasant reading, We do 
not analyse the book simply because it is difficult 
to keep hold of the principle on which the work 
is written. 


„ PALM-LEAVES.”* 


Karl Gerok is a household name in Ger- 
many, and his “ Palm-blatter” finds an honoured 
— beside whatever is most select and 

onoured in religious literature. The Palm- 
leaves has appeared in various editions - the 
last we have seen being a graceful pocket-size 
in white cloth chastely gilded. A affording 
every way a good specimen of German taste. 
In this form the work has sold very largely— 
the best proof that could be given of its accept- 
ance among the German people. Gerok is 
simple, tender, and fluent, rather than strong 
and forcible; but he has exquisite sweetness 
and grace of expression, the words being the 
flowing stream-like mirror in which his thoughts 
placidly and restfully image themselves, with 
all the subtle and incommunicable charm which 
ever associates itself with the wavering 
ever-varying magic-reflectors of Nature. He 
never overpowers you with ing im ity 
of passion or desire; has no whirls of tempest, 
with sudden sun striking through ; he is, above 
all, equable and self-sufficient, and never seems 
to feel any persecuting sense of the inadequacy 
of the form to embody great ideas. Besides, 
his themes are carefully chosen to suit his 
genius— being such as lead to quict descriptions, 
to which an underflow of lvrical suggestion 
imparts colour and simple elevation. He is 
thus not easy of translation, because his cha- 
racteristic traits diffuse themselves through the 
whole—a subtle spirit in solution—only to be 
extracted by the most skilful scientific process. 
Miss Brown has succeeded well in her task on 
the whole—the subdued and chastened sweet 
ness, for most part, being well maintained. 
But she invariably succeeds best whenever 
the lyrical element is more pronounced 
than usual; showing that she possesses herself as 
much of the poetic spirit as to need a certain 
real incitement to imaginative activity—many 
of the merely descriptive and explanatory verses 
being bald and poor compared with others of a 
different character. Thus we sometimes meet 
with broken and imperfect verses, where the 
construction is not only inelegant, but cumbrous, 
clumsy, prosaic, and where the happy grace of 
Gerok has absolutely vanished. Now and again 
the ear is even startled and offended by diffi- 
culties having been got over by the easy 
expedients of false A semi-Cockney rhymes. 
But papery Pio happily, too, where Gerok 
himself is at his highest—the translation is well 
done—the test being that it reads like original 
English rep Dl and not like mtranslation. It is 
a great pity that Miss Brown did not exercise a 
more jealous scrutiny, which would have saved 
the book from some disfigurements that toa 
certain extent will prove adverse to its obtain- 
ing the place it deserves as a permanent 
addition to English religious verse. Some of 
the separate ms, however, are all that could 
be wished. This is one of the best as speci- 
men :— 


COMFORT AT NIGHT. 
** Behold, He that keepeth Irrael shal] neither slumber nor 
sleep.” - oxxi. 4. 
Rising from my couch to listen, 
Only half awake; 
I have heard the brook’s low murmur, 
On the atill night break. 


And the brook’s voice seemed to whisper, 
“* Sleep thou on in peace, 

For the flowings of "a river 
Never, never cease.”’ 


While the tired world on her pillow 
Lieth in her sleep, 

God doth water hill and valley 
In the darkness deep. 


Rising from my couch, and looking 
Through my dusky room, 

O’er the roofs I saw a planet 
Shining through the gloom. 


And its mild gleam seemed to soothe me: 
Sleep on peacefully 
Through the dirkness God is watching 


And the streamlet’s dreamy murmur, 
And the star’s calm light, 
Were a spell of peace—and sweetly 
Did I sleep that night.” 
The book is divided into four parta:— Holy 
„% Words,” Holy Times,” Holy Mountains,” 
and Holy Waters,” and should find a warm 
welcome from the religious community. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


The Three Kingdoms of Nature Briefly Described. 
By the Rev. 8. Havonton, F.R.S., M.D. Dubl., 
D.C. L. Oxon. With Two Hundred and Thirty IIlus- 
trations drawn on wood, and engraved by G. A. Hanlon. 
(London: Oassell, Petter, and Galpin.) This book 
begins with crystallography, and ends with the infusoria. 
It contains a large amount of valuable information, but 
because the three kingdoms of nature are described 
within the limits of three hundred and ninety pages, it 
is scarcely other than tabular in form. Dr. Haughton 
says that the book is adapted for school and self- 
“ instruction.” We should say that just for these uses 
the book is not adapted. It would be a good book of 
reference for any one already instructed in natural his- 
tory; a schoolmaster learned enough to have compiled 
the book might use it as a manual in bis class. But 
any schoolboy or self. instructor would stand aghast at 
the dense mass of abstract information here collected, 
unrelieved by a spark of fancy or a fact of interest, and 
therefore certain to lie an indigesta moles within or 
without the mind. The drawings of animals are good, 
and well-rendered by the wood-engraver. The publica- 
tion of such a book as this marks an important period 
in our school system. Sound scientific information is 
here laid before boys; we regret that it is in so hard and 
repellent a form. 

The Poetical Works of Alewander Pope. Edited, 
with Notes and Introductory Memoir, by ADOLPHUS 
Wittiam Warp, M.A., Professor of History in Owen’s 
College, Manchester. Globe Edition. (London: Mac- 
millan and Co.) This is an excellent edition of Pope. 
A single volume of reasonable size contains all his 
poems; the type, though necessarily small, is clear ; 
and the book is characterised by the care that marks all 
the “ Globe Editions.” Mr. Ward has acted judiciously 
in preserving “Pope's use of capital letters, and of 
“apostorphised syllables; of the former, lest his inten- 
“tions of emphasis, of the latter, lest his metrical 
“ accuracy, should be unnecessarily obscured.” This is as 
it should be; the uncertain spelling and confused 
punctuation of a former time need not be preserved, but 
a poet ought to be allowed to interpret his own meaning 
and guide to bis ou rhythm. The introductory mem- 
moir, and the editor's notes generally, seem well done; 
most of his notes to the Essay on Man are, however, 
needless ; some of them are offensive as indicating a low 
opinion of the faculty of perception brought to the poem 
by readers. The editor would sometimes mislead those 
who trusted absolutely in his accuracy; on the 20lst 
page we read, after Warburton’s note on the old Eng- 
lish game of hurling,a note by Mr. Ward (“ Scoticd : 
curling.’’) This is wrong; neither are the games the 
same nor the words one in etymology. 

Religio Medici, Hydriotuphia, and the Letter to a 
Friend. By Sir Tuomas Browne, Kut. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes by J. W. Wittis Brann, LL. B., M. A. 
(London : Sampson Low, Son and Marston.) The pub- 
lisbers of the “ Bayard Series have done well to in- 
clade Sir Thomas Browne in their list ; the half antique 
type and paper and the dainty appearance of these 
volumes suit well the qaaintness and gravity of the 
Knight of Norwich. The “ Religio Medici” and the 
Urn Barial” ought to be issued in the pocket form; 
few men would study them, but many men love to dip 
into them. To subsist in lasting monuments, to live 
“in their productions, to exist in their names and pre- 
“ dicament of chimeras, was large satisfaction unto old 
“expectations, and made one part of their elysiams. But 
“all this is nothing in the metaphysics of true belief. To 
“live indeed is to be again ourselves, which being not 
“only our hope, but evidence in noble believers, tis 
**all one to lie in St. Innocents’ Churchyard as in the 
“ sands of Egypt; ready to be anything, in the ecstasy of 
“ being ever, and as content with six foot as the moles of 
“ Adrianus.”” Such sentences as these live in the memory, 
and many such are to be found among the curious 
learning and prolix egotism—themselves by no means 
uninteresting or ungenial—of Sir Thomas Browne. A 
short notice of the author adds to the value of this 
volume. 

Christabel ; and the Lyrical and Imaginative Poems 
of S. T. Coleridge. Arranged and introduced by 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, Author of Atalanta, 
Ko., &c. (London: Sampson Low, Son, and Marston.) 
This is another of the “ Bayard Series,” and its claims 
as a pocket volame are even superior to those of the 
preceding. We have here, Chistabel, The Ancient 
„Mariner,“ the exquisite “ Kubla Khan,“ aud a capital 


“among men; that come what may to the world in 

% sourse of time, it will never see his placed filled. 

“ Other and stronger men, with fuller control and con- 

 oentration of genius, may do more service, may bear 
moro fruit; but such as his they will not have in them 
“to give. The highest lyric work is either passionate 
“ or imaginative; of passion Coleridge’s has nothing 

“but for height and perfection of imaginative quality, 
he is the greatest of lyric poets. This was his special 
“power, and this is his special praise.” Of the 
influence of Coleridge’s philosophy, Mr. Swinburne is 
not so well fitted to speak; we hope the “ Bayard 
“Series” may yet contain a volame of extracts from 
Coleridge’s Correspondence and Table Talk ; but of this 
Mr. Swinburne must not be editor. 


Apologetic Lectures on the Fundamental Truths of 
Christianity. Delivered in Leipsic in the Winter of 
1864, by Cur. Eanest LVurnazor, Dootor and Pro- 
fessor of Theology. Translated from the Fifth Eularged 
and Improved Edition by Soruta Taytor. Second 
edition. (Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark.) We are not 
surprised that Dr. Luthardt’s lectures have reached a 
fifth edition in Germany, and their translation a second 
edition in England. Not often is euch scholarship 
worn so gracefally and used with such subordination to 
the author’s theme; not often are such fervour and such 
earefaluess united as here. By the Fundamental 
„Truths of Christianity Dr. Lathardt does not mean, 
as in ordinary English evangelical speech, the saving 
“truths” of the Gospel; on these he contemplates 
giving another series of lectures ; the Personal God, the 
Creation of the World, the Spirituality of Man, Revela- 
tion, the Historical and Divine Obrist, are the subjeets 
of which he treats. His lectures are neither academical, 
nor, for an English audience, popular. But theological 
students and laymen who love grave philosophic reading 
will find this book interesting and usefal. Its value to 
the student is increased by the notes, mainly giving 
authorities and references, at the end of the volume. 
We have marked several passages for citation; one or 
two we must add as samples of the weighty and 
jadicious reasoning of the book. “Even the pre- 
„Christian world could perceive the presence of design 
“in nature; but it is the privilege of Christian times 
“ to recognise the Divine government in history, and to 
follow its traces with increasing admiration and joyfal 
* elevation of heart. For it is Christianity, for the most 
„ part, which, by means of the notions of the unity of 
“the human race and the unity of God, first attained to 
“the idea of a united, connected, and progressive 
“ history of mankind, This idea was an unknown one 
“to the pre-Christian world; it has become a ocarrent 
“ one with us, and it is a notion very kindred to the 
genius of the western mind, and furnishes, moreover, 
“one of the sublimest subjects of human contempla- 
“tion.” “Perhaps the anecdote of the late King of 
Prussia may not be unknown to you, bow he was 
„ aconstomed, during his stay at Ragen, to amuse bim - 
“ self with children, and to examine them by showing 
“them all sorts of objects, such as stones, fruits, &. 
“and asking them to what kingdom (animal, mineral, 
“ or vegetable) they severally belonged, till at length, 
„pointing to himself, he said, And to what kingdom 
„d, I belong? Upon which the child who was 
“* questioned replied, To the kingdom of heaven.’ 
“This is the difference. Man belongs to tbe kingdom of 
“ heaven, animals do not. It is this which constitutes 
% specific difference between them.” 


— 


Mr. Tom Hood is engaged on a new novel, the right 
of publishing which has been secured by the pro- 
prietors of the South London Press, and it will 
shortly be commenced in that journal. 

Mr. William Micheel Rossetti is editing a cheap 
series of the later British poets for Messrs. Moxon, 
with compendious biographico-critical notices, Six 
volumes will be ready early next month. 

Tue Epvucation Qusgstion.—The report which 
the House of Commons ordered to be prepared on 
the condition of elementary education, with a view 
to the legislative measure of next session, will be 
confined to the municipal boroughs of oe 
Leeds, Liverpool, and Manohester. Mr. Fearon 
has been appointed the Commissioner to conduct 
the inquiry in the two last-named towns, and Mr. J. 
G. Fitch is to be the Commissioner for Leeds and 
Birmingham. He will commence his inquiries in 
Leeds on the Ist November. Certain statistical in- 
formation was obtained through the Registrar - 
General, of each town in the course of last week. 

A Wonperrut Enoineerinc Orgration.—In the 
work of straightening and widening some of the very 
crooked streets of Boston it became to 
move a huge building known as “ Hotel Pelham.” 
This building is of freestone, ninety-six feet high, 
and weighs ten thousand tons. It was moved four- 
teen feet in three days, by means of rollers and 


sorews, a portion of the sidewalk being aleo moved 


with it. So carefally and well was the work done 


that not a crack was made in the building, and 
nothing in it was at all disturbed. Large crowds of 
people watched the process, and the fastest time 
accomplished was two inches in four minutes, A 
large bank building adjoining the hotel was used to 


selection from Coleridge’s other lyrics. Mr. Swin- 
burne’s introduction is discriminating and appreciative ; 
an admirable estimate of Coleridge’s poetry, criticism 
we cannot call it. Mr. Swinburne feels, like others, 


the im possibility of criticising Coleridge. Those who brace the screws against. A great number of these 
knew him best, will best appreciate Mr. Swinburne’s | screws, twenty-one inches long, were employed. 
closing remarks. “That may be said of (Coleridge) | 25,000 dols, was paid the contractor for moviag the 
“which can hardly be said of any but the greatest hotel, | 


O'er thy roof and thee. 


His bright army, in the midnight, 
Stand in fixed array ; 

Watching in their glittering armour 
Till the break of day.“ 


* Palm Leaves. By KARL GEROK. Translated from 
the German, by J. E. A. Brown, Author of “ Lights 
Through a Lattice.” (Strahan and Co,) 
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afflicted with blindness. Not long ago she was be wer monopoly. And they do not consider them- 
attacked with a very violent pain, such as the | selves shat up by Mr. Cobden’s Freno I 
medical officers could not understand, much less | any other treaty or law, from seeking to make such 
relieve. It lasted for the whole of the night and | reciprocities honest interchanges of mutual goed. 
part of the following day, and was described of such | They are quite aware that in such an adjustment of 
a nature that it threatened to “tear her eyes out.” | complicated interests as that attempted in the 
At last it reached a height; the poor woman for a | French Treaty many mistakes were likely to be made 
time was left in a state of semi-prostration ; bat, to | which might need future correction. And they bo- 
her delight, as soon as the pain had passed off, she | lieved, also, that if they gained on one point there 
found that her eyesight had been restored. One can was reasonable chance they might lose on 
imagine the astonishment of one of the officers, when, | another; but, upon the whole, they were inclined 
rr to think that such an intercourse as that estab- 
hands with you before; I have often | lished by the treaty, whatever losses to certain trades 

your voice and spoken to yon; but never or individuals might attend it, would leave a consider- 
seen r face till this morning?” This | able balance of clear profit to the people of both 
has caused some astonishment | nations if wisely conducted.” Mr. Odger adds that 
among the members of the medical profession in the | “in regard to the oath sworn or the agreement 
ty. Edinburgh Correspondent of Inverness Ad- | entered into at Basle by the trade-unioniste at the 
vertiser. International Oongress, to the effect that they 
Auris ads Dwetitncs Act.—The parochial autho- | would never rise above the level of workmen, and 
rities of the metroplis are at last beginning to act | that they would pursue the class above them ‘to 
upon Mr. Torrens’ enactment. At a meeting of the death with unrelenting enmity,’ I oan only say 
the Hackney District Board of Works, held ou that such doctrines are quite new to me and those 
Thursday, Mr. Runta moved that the houses in Law- with}whom I have hitherto worked as a trade- 
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late 11 rence’s-building, West Hackney, numbered 1 to 6 unionist, and read more like startling effeots in a 
7 0 — 2 aud 8 to 11 — ast be closed. To 1 > ney * than sober truths fit for Euglish- 
Kern the Board h every means ringing the | men 8 

end Foreign Bible Sooiety, 2,000/.; the London Min- premises into a habitable condition, but without| Orrosrriom ro Faun Tabu At a mesting held 

— erg effect. Fever, he said, was continually in the place, | at the Clarence Hotel, Manchester, on Friday, the 

for and to close up the houses was the only practical | following resolution was passed: —“ That, ia the 

5001. remedy to be adopted. Mr. Beck, who seconded | opinion of this meeting, it is expedient to form an 

(Dover) and to ar. the motion, said he had known the place for the last | association to be called the Reciprocity Association, 

ö 2 5007 1 —— hi — twenty-five years as a hotbed for fever, while the | com of those persons favourable to urging upon 
mary, Margate, and the Sassex County Hospital, tenants of the houses were generally of an abandoned | Parliament at the ensuing session the desirableness 
of legacy duty. character. Mr. Gowland, who supported the motion, of grantin an inguiry into the present state of 


if 


| 


this case might act as a caation to other land- capital and labour, and that this meeting, rising 
om: Ge. mate ae. eels See Sez ave above all tical considerations, iteelf to 
as was 


moa on poe. In maar quer- The motion was carried, use ev timate effort to accom 
plish the above 
ue age, eins prt ary ag number of cottages object.” 1 sected resclation to form u committee 
* 592 ten yagi i. At the last meet- | to carry out the objects of the association, by holding 
the n Valuation g of the vestry of St. George the Martyr, South- | public meetings in all parts of the country, and to 
| plat Coats! ! 8 necessary proceedings | raise money, was adopted. Cbe composition of the 
ü be taken in the case of certain houses | meeting was very uninfluential. A meeting convened 
bargh 3 , property | in Little Surrey-street, which had been reported by | by the Manchester Conservative Working Men's 
— of . : the medical officer as unfit for human habitation, | Association was held on Saturday in Stephenson- 
The vot — the ruli and dangerous to health. + Manchester, in aid of the trade-“ reciprocity ”” 
— ** — Tun Frxtan Paisoners.—A demonstration, | } The weather was bad, and that is said to 
bas attended by over fifteen thousand persons, was held have damped the ardour of the “ Conservative work- 
of at Clonmel on Sunday, on behalf of the political pri- ing men, who did not attend in large numbers; 


soners. The Mayor of Clonmel, members of the cor- | yet, in spite of the weather, there were “ free-traders ” 
poration, and Catholic priests took part in the pro- in sufficient force to cause diversion. The supporters 
ceedings. A large open-air gathering took place in | of “ reciprocity ” passed resolutions denouncing free 
bite mp ae top on Monda t, at which speeches | trade as practised by England, and demanding from 
were vered in favour of “ fall and uncondi- | Parliament a committee of inquiry, “ with a view 
tional release of the remaining politioal or Fenian | of obtaining reciprocal treaties with all other nations.” 
—prisoners.” The principal speaker was Mr. G. H. | The Liberal party failing to get a hearing retired a 
Moore, M.P. for Mayo. Mr. Moore lately made short distance from the platform, and, headed by Mr. 


: 


who — some strong utterances on the subject of the Fenian Norman M‘Leod, from the Manchester Reform Union, 
testants, Roman prisoners at a meeting at Cork, for which he has been | proceeded to hold a meeting of their own. Their 
Deists, and ; | severely taken to task. He bas since stated that he | sudience was by far the largest of the two, and some 


| was incorrectly reported, and he repeated the state | fan arose from the good-humoured chaff on the part 
) — — — ment on Monday night, and attempted to justify | of the Liberals and the indignant deolamations and 
— ene his speech. A large part of his address related to personalities on the part of the irritated Proteotionists. 
or to move on the past misgovernment of Ireland. He admitted, Sm Trrvs Saur, Bart.—Mr. Gladstone is happy 
The magistrate however, that the Fenian movement was utterly | in having conferred one honour that does honour to 
at the wrong, and the grounds put forward for the release | himself, which is an honour that no opponent to the 
however of the men in custody were that they bad recipient of it will challenge, and which will be a 
should be suffered sufficiently by their incarceration, and that | cause of rejoicing from the Humber to the Thames 
GALLANT the clemency would be politic. The Zrishman asserts | among good men of all parties. Mr. Titus Salt is of 
Times, relates the story that no peace with England will be considered ac- | the stuff of which life- s ought to be made—we 
the heavy gale on ceptable until the Fenian prisoners are released. | do not yet despair of his elevation to a rationally- 
Rio was seen in The verdict of the Irish people gives the British constituted House of Lords—and we now hail his 
were out away, Premier this option — Either release the State Pri- dignity of baronetcy with emotions that are both 
the best way Sher soners, or avow that your promise to govern Ireland | gugmented and toned down by the sense of his emi- 
Englishmen, to on Irish ideas is a lie. nent deserts. Stedfast Li ism, great commercial 
2 There isa MepicaL OCoNFERENCE oN INTEMPERANCE AT Bu- | capacity, a benevolence in whose catholicity all dis- 
up, neither the MIncHAM.—The leading temperance men of Bir- tinctions of dnd denomination were merged and 

* fog. Ib mingham invited a number of the principal phy- lost, and a munificence that, going beyond the mere 
boathouse sicians and surgeons and clergy of the town to a exigency of the hour, sought to give “norms” for 
oulty, got conference on the evils of intemperance. On Mon- the social life of the future, were and are Mr. Salt’s 
from day the conference met, and there was a fair attend- | characteristic excellencies. While his hundreds and 
. with four ance of both professions. Dr. T. Bell Fletcher, | his thousands were lavished on deserving objects all 
clinging to ysician to the General Hospital, took the chair. | round, in his town of Saltaire he gave us the ideal 
more L @ expressed, on behalf of the medical profession of | of how a manufacturing community should be housed 


Birmingham, their sense of the advantages of total in these northern parts; and we venture to say that 
abstinence. Mr. Kynnersley, stipendiary magistrate, he has thus raised the standard of accommodation 
was sure that his office would be a sinecure bat for | and comfort, and will yet further raise it, in myriads 
intemperance. Mr. Farneaux Jordan, surgeon to of working-class homes. Bradford is especially in- 
the Queen's Hospital, spoke strongly against medical | debted to Mr. Salt—and Bradford’s indebtedness is 
prescription of aloohol. Medical men were coming | vastly less than that of the whole nation, and, indeed, 
round to that view. Dr. Robinson, late doctor to the | of nations, of consumers to him—for the develop- 
Birmingham Workhouse, expressed similar opinions. | ment of its Alpaca manufacture. While thus iden- 
Dr. Hinds was in favour of stimulants in many cases. | tified with, and so potent a factor of, the prosperity 
Dr. Norris, Professor of Physiology, Queen's College, | of Bradford, Sir Titus Salt has spared neither money 
- nominated the purpose, On Friday Vice- | Birmingham, was of opinion that alcohol was never | nor effort in promoting good and genuine popular 
necessary as a beverage. Asa medicine sometimes | movements and agitations, for a quarter of a century 
winding up of the Company. His Honour, in making | it was. The following resolution was passed: That | past. He has never sought gain for himself or his 
the order for the compulsory wioding up, directed | this conference is of opinion that much error pre- | class at the expense of the many, but has ever been 
vails in our medical schools on the therapeutio value | in the forefront of the battle for commercial, political, 
Company should consist of shareholders as well as | of alooholio liquids ; that this error is perpetuated in | and religious equality. Not for ourselves alone, there- 
policy-holders. Costa were allowed only to the two | many text-books,and acts most injuriously upon the | fore, but as a unit in the larger sum of the party of 
_ petitioners representing these bodies, and to the | common medical practice of the country, and that progress, we congratulate Sir Titus on his baronetcy, 
provisional liquidator, as the Judge considered that | this conference highly commends the teaching and | and Mr. Gladstone on having made him a barovet.— 
a public 22 “not a caroase to be preyed | practice of the many eminent physicians who were Bradford Observer. 
upon.“ —At the Marlborough-street Police-court, or diffusing sound views on this subject.” Enpowgp Schools Act, 1869.—The Endowed 
Saturday morning, Mr. Straight, on bebalf of certain| Taabzs Unions anv Prorgction.—Mr. G. Odger, | Schools Commission ws direct the attention of those 
share ong them Mr. Lee—applied for a in a letter to the Times, denies that the trade-union- | concerned to the ruirty-seoond section of the En- 
sammons against the directors of the Company, and | ists of England are Protectionists. There are,” he | dowed Schools Act (32 and 33 Viot., o. 56). By 
also against Mr. Kirby, the late manager, for oon. says, no doubt, working men in England, and à the general provisions of the Act, the preparation of 
spiring to defraud. The summonses were granted. | great many of them, who do not believe that freedom | new or amended schemes for Endowed Schools is 
An Orp Bunn Woman Recgivine nee Sicht.— | in trade any more than. freedom in anything else | entrusted to the Commissioners; bat by the above 


A strange story has got abroad in Edinburgh recently | means the entire absenve of regulation and control ; | section they are restrained, in the case of endow- 


a III. — 1 8 4 2 who, whatever others may think, are not anarchists } ments which for three years previous to January 1, 


politically, socially, or in an industrial sevse, They | exceeded 10,000“. a year for twelve months; in the 
of the poorhouse for a good many years, and in addi- | wish for a wise, and in that sense, a beneficial fw case of those hieb, similarly reckoned, exceeded 


tion to her other misfortunes, she had that of being | procity in trade, and not for an unwise and therefore 1,000“. a year for six onthe, from framing sugh 
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schemes ; and the preparation of them is during the | rock, within 130 miles of her destination, with 6 | of Damooles, there is a sword suspended by a hair. 


said periods placed in the hands of the governing 
bodies, should they see fit to exercise the right. 
Schemes so prepared are to be submitted to the 


cargo valued at 150,000/., and specie to the amount 
of 50,0002, The crew appear to have saved them- 
selves by the ship's boats,gand reached the port in 


The Prince isin the attitude of eyeing it through a 
glass, and remarking, Les, it is very pretty ; but 
for my part I don’t like upholstery with such 


Oommissioners, who must consider them before 
framing schemes of their own for the said schools, 
and are to be further dealt with as provided in the 
Act. The Commissioners desire it to be distinotly 
understood —1. That they do not engage to 
say whether any given school is entitled to the 
above privilege. The authority to decide the ques- 
tion of the sufficiency of the income is given by the 
Act to the Charity Commissioners. 2. That by the 


safety. 

HArvest-HoMes.—In some parts of England, the 
modern practice of celebrating the in-gathering of 
the harvest by the labourers going to church, par- 
taking of a good dinner provided by their employers, 
taking tea in monster parties, and the usual con- | 
comitants, is rather general. When the parties go 
to church an appropriate collection on behalf of some | room. Arousing his companion with a punch, he 
charitable object, such as the county infirmary, is | said, Fergus, Fergus, it's no use. Te might aa 


hangin N 
No Escarx.— Two Irishmen, ona sultry night im- 
mediately after their arrival in India, took refage 
underneath 


present notice they only desire to call the attention | usually made. In Backs, Oxon, Herts, and Beda, the | well come out. Here's one of the crayters sarobin’ 
of parties to their rights, which may possibly | harvest having been mostly gathered in, these rejoic- | for us wid a lantern.” 
be overlooked by themselves in some cases. The | ings have been celebrated. On Wednesday, at Princes writing 


Tus Arran Hieu Tipe.—Mr. 1 


issuing of this notice in no degree fetters the Com - from the Greenwich 


missioners, or commits them to an lar course 
of action in reference to the so in question, or 
to the schemes which may be submitted according to 
the aforesaid provisions of the Act. The period re- 
served in the case of the larger endowments will 


Risborough, Bucks, the harvest festival was held, 
being the first anniversary of the reopening of the 
parish church after restoration. The gathering was 
made up not solely of Church people, bat outsiders 
of all creeds were invited and weloomed—and in this 
town, where a few years since was a contest on 


terminate with August 2, 1870; in the case of the 
smaller ones with February 2, 1870. In either case 
the governing bodies must send notice to the Com- 
missioners on or before October 2, 1869, of their 
intention to avail themselves of the privilege referred 
to, or they will lose the right to exercise it. 
Tus Ornvise ov tHe Ironctap Fiert.—The 
t who has accompanied the 
Lords of the Admiralty in their cruise, devotes 
more than four columns to a description of the 
manoeuvres of the fleet during ite voyage from 
Gibraltar to Lisbon. The more salient facts which 
he thinks are established so far by the cruise are :— 
1. That the efficiency of the Channel and Mediter- 
ranean Squadrons in steam evolutions—if their per- 
formances in that respect under the Admiralty flag 
represent their true maximam—is not at all com- 
mensurate with the cost of their annual practice in 
the two items alone of coals and wear and tear of 
machinery. 2. The dangerously defective action, 
under certain conditions and sea, or amount of helm 
given of the balance rudder principle. 3. The 
superiority in sailing to windward of the oldest over 
the latest produced of our ironclads. This position 
of affairs may, however, be reversed under the 
altered conditions of a stiff breeze. 4. The steadiest 
ironclad ships under steam or sail in the two 
squadrons are the Agincourt, Minotaur, Northum- 
berland, Heroules, and Monarch. The most un- 
steady of all are the—1l, Pallas; 2, Royal Oak; 3, 
Caledonia; 4, Lord Warden; 5, Prince Consort, 
in the order as numbered. The ship having the 
greatest inclination under sail is the Inconstant, 
but this defect, if it is considered one of great 
moment, can easily be rectified. 5. The undoubted 
great superiority of the turret over the broadside 
principle in maintaining a continuous fire in a 
rolling sea. The total number of the fleet on the 
sick list on the 12th inst. was 317 out of 8,077. 
The combined squadrons sailed from Lisbon on the 
morning of the 16th. The Mediterranean squadron 
will cruise for a few days longer, and then depart for 
Gibraltar, en rowte for Malta. The Channel squadron 
is expected to arrive at Queenstown about the 27th 
or 28th inst. During his stay there, Mr. Childers, as 
First Lord of the Admiralty, will lay the foundation- 
stone of the new docks. The fleet will proceed thence 
to Milford Haven to provision and complete stores 
preparatory to a cruise for the winter, Lisbon 
being currently reported as the destination of the 
uadron 


Tus Late Garzss.—The steamship Hellenis, 1,400 
tons, returning to Dublin from a trading voyage in 
the Mediterranean, has gone ashore on the Arklow 
Bank, and become a total wreck. The crew, twenty - 
one in number, were saved by the gallantry of the 
life-boatmen, but their rescue proved a work of 


petroleum. He was a passen 

i —— with 
his life. A heavy sea struck the vessel, and imme- 
diately a large quantity of cases of matches and petro- 
leum which were stowed in the fore-part 
broke loose, and set fire to vessel. It was only, 
he mays, Lo the brave conduct of the helmsman, who 
put the ship’s head ic the ses, and brought over a 
complete deluge of water, that the owed 
their lives. Subsequently, another matches 
became ignited in some way or other, This 
time the io was something frightful ; the ladies 
in the were com vely quiet, but the 
women in the second and cabins were in a 
dreadful state, running about the deck with scarcely 
any covering in some cases. In some instances the 
women were preparing to throw their children into the 
sea in the event of the flames getting the upper hand. 
This second fire was, however, soon extinguished. 
pee = been ö heavy losses in 2 1 1 

cean. telegraphic message, dated ‘‘ Suez, Sept. 

18,” says that the steamer Carnatic struck a reef two 
miles north of Shadowan, and shortly afterwards 
sunk. She is believed to have parted amidships, the 
fore part remaining in comparatively shallow water, 
the other sliding backward into deep water. It is 
thought that the specie and mails may be recovered, 
but the cargo is believed to be hopeless. Most of the 
crew and passengers were say Intelli has 
been received of the total wreck of the British ship 

Mitchell, belonging to Glasgow, outward 
bound from London to Shanghai, on the Leuoonna 


Charch-rates, many of the ladies who gave provisions 
for a tea of which about 500 persons partook, and 
presided at the trays, were Dissenters. The tea being 
given, the charge made for it was devoted to the 
Bucks Infirmary, by whieh a handsome sum was 
realised, and we see the readiness of Dissenters to 
unite with Charch people in one common object. At 
Wendover, in the same county, where also was a 
recent Church-rate contest, a united thanksgiving 
was held; 500 of all parties partook of dinner, and 
1,000 of tea; the expenses were met by a subsorip- 
tion among the farmers, and the sum of 7/. 158. 
was realised for the Bucks Infirmary. At the 


after-dioner meeting, the Rev. Jobn Sage, Baptist 


Committee.” 
gi 


to the toast of “ Health of the 
At North Marston harvest thanks- 
500 took tea; at Waddesden, 1,200; at 
w , 800, and at all these places collections 
were made on behalf of the Bucks Infirmary. At 
the Olney rejoicing 61. 4s. was raised for the 
London Royal Hospital for Incurables. At Towersey, 
Quainton, Latimer, Chetwode, Oving, and Bucking- 
ham similar gatherings have been held, and at many 
places in Beds, in Herts, at Hertingfordbury 
Bushey, Hertford, and Hitchin. At the last-named 
place, though the rejoicings were confined to the 
employés of Messrs. Ransom, 150 partook of the 
good things at this harvest home, which was 
conducted on temperance principles.— From a Cor- 
respondent. 


— — 


Gleanings. 


First cousins are forbidden to marry in eNw 
Hampshire, after December 24. 

It is said that the Surrey Gardens are to be trans- 
formed into a South London Cremorne. 

Both the new Blackfriars Bridge and the Holborn 
Viaduct are likely to be opened about the middle of 
next month. 

The authorities of Glasgow have authorised steam 
omnibuses to be run in that city by way of experi- 
ment. 

In the North-Western Provinces of India alone, 
last year, 832 were killed by scorpions and 
snakes, and 195 wounded. 

The final dividendy making 20s. in the pound, has 
been paid to the creditors of Overend, Gurney, and 
Co., Limited. 

A young lady of Montgomery, Ala, was recently 
caught smoking a cigar, when she gave as a reason 
“that it smelt as if there was a man about.“ 

A German astronomer has just written a pam- 
phlet of 2,000 pages to prove that we shall shortly 
have a second moon! 

An Irish counsel being questioned by a jadge to 
know “for whom he was concerned,” replied as 
follows: I am concerned, my lord, for the plaintiff, 
bat I am employed for the defendant.” 

The Rev. Mr. Richardson, of Washington, Ohio, 
is the oldest living American clergyman, but 
although 106 years of age, he walks five miles on 
Sundays and preaches a sermon. 

No less than fifty-eight men were suspended at 
the powder-mills of Messrs. Cartis and Harvey on 
Friday morning for having in their possessioa pipes 
and lucifer matches, each being searched as he came 
on the premises. 

A correspondent of the Hants Independent states 
that a number of Roman coins have just been dug 
up at Allisgton Farm, near Southampton. It is 
supposed they were buried from fear of an invasion 
from the Saxons, about 1,400 years ago. 

A bumptious young fellow was boasting one 
evening at a well-known club of his philosophical 
tendencies, and wound up a long string of self- 
cop ions by the remark that he was a sort of 
Plato. “It must be electro-plate-ob,” remarked 
one of the group of listeners, 

A marvellous phenomenon has lately been dis- 
covered by some English miners in the Asturias, 
Spain, at a short distance from Rivodellesa—namely, 
an immerse natural grotto entirely filled with 
stalactite columns of great beauty. Passages part 
in different directions, and extend for more than a 
league. ‘The cavern is said to be one of the most 
beautiful in the world. 

The Duke of Edinburgh is again talked of asa 
“likely young man” for the throne of Spain. Gil 
Blas (the Punch of Madrid) represents Senor O 
leading our Sailor Prince forward, and pointing out 


to him the empty throne, over which, after the atory 


the sun and moon. 

RemuNeRATION OF Great Sinogas,—Malle, Nils- 
son undertakes to sing in England from the 15th 
September to the 15th December for the trifliog sum 
of 8,000/.—that is, at the rate of three nights per 
week at 215/. per night! Mdlle. Patti has, accord- 
ing to Le Figaro, made an engagement with M. 
Strakosch, of Paris, to leave for Amerioa on the lst 
Sept. 1871, and to return to France at the same date 
in 1872. The arrangement is to sing 100 times, the 
somaneration 10 be 4001. os eee M. 

trakosch to deposit 500,000 francs Rothaohild 
of Frankfort. 

Ax Astute Cuitp.—A story is related of a child 
admitted to the private study of the present Pope. 
In preparation for the (Zcumenical Council, his 
Holiness ordered from his architect certain embeliish.. 
ments, the plan of which was brought for his inspeo- 
tion by that gentleman’s little boy. Charmed by the 
plan, his Holiness opened a drawer fall of gold, and 
said to the child, ‘‘ Take a handfal of coins asa re- 
ward for the beauty of your father’s work.” Holy 
Father,” replied the child, “ take it out for me, your 
hand is bigger than mine,” 

How ro Quiet Hix.—At a late meeting of a Pres- 
bytery in America, when the subject of Scripture 
was under discussion, Brother Watson said, early in 
his ministry, he and another brother were conducting 
a meeting in which there was much interest. 
An old man gave s to his joy by shoating, 
and continued it until it began to interrupt the 
services. Brother Hall said to Brother Watson, 
Go, stop that old man’s noise.“ He went to him 
and spoke a few words, and the shouting man at 
once became quiet. Brother Hall asked Brother 
Watson, “ What did you say to the old man that 
quieted him so prom Brother Watson replied, 
“I asked him for a dollar for foreign missions. 

Too Bap or tHe Doctor !—On Sabbath afternoon 
last, the eloquent minister of the West Parish, in his 
closing prayer, referred to the prevailing 
drought, and earnestly besought the Divine Giver of 
all good to vouchsafe some seasonable and much- 
wished-for rain. Immediately rain began to fall— 
the first for many wee for a short time it fell 
like a shower-bath. Meanwhile, the church service 
having concluded, the congregation was dismissed, 
and then came the scramble for umbrellas. One 
lady who had no umbrella with her commenced to 
gather the skirts of her gown over her head before 
quitting the church vestibule, at the same time re- 
marking to a neighbour, “ Eb, wamman, isn’t it too 
bad o’ the doctor; he might hae gotten us hame 
first.””— Greenock Te h. 

IT Hanvarp nap Won tus Boat Racze.—The 
American Nation winds up a comment upon the 
Oxford-Harvard boat race by saying :—‘ What could 
have been done with Boston, if we had won? There 
would have been no living in the same coantry with 
her, and probably she would have dragged us into a 
foreign war before the year was out. Her pride is 
almost unendurable now ; but with three Bostonians 
and a Concord man as victors over Oxford she would 

have been al 


lately discovered by Dr. Liebreich, to which he has 
given the name Chloralhydrat. It is highly 
of by the faculty, and is said to be superior to 


it has a 
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taste, aud though it reminds 
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BANK OF ENGLAND. 
(From Wednesday's Gasette.) 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and Sth Victoria, cap, 82 
for the week ending Wednesaay, Sept. 15. Pan 


non OEPARTWERT. 
Notes issued .... 234 896. Government Debt 411,015,100 
2 Other Securities 


Gold Coin & Bullion 19,400,895 
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praises from persons who had suffered for years from bad 
abscesses, sore woands, and chronic ulcers, after every hope 
cure had long passed away. None but those who have expe- 
of this Ointment can form an idea 
ws by restraining inflammation and 
allaying pain. In neuralgia, rheumatiem, and gout the same 
properly used, gives wonderful relief. 
plays ite curative powers over the ills of infancy 
promineace and happier effects 

the chronic complaints of maturity. 


Stlarhets. 


OORN EXCHANGE, Cordon, Monday, Sept. 20. 


The supply of English wheat for to.dey’s market was rather 
iliers were not free buyers, and 
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Business remains dull, and prices tend to lower quotations. 
Foreign importations are ¥ 
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PROVISIONE, Monday, September 20.—The arrivals last 
week from Ireland were 2.48 firkine butter, and 8.356 bale⸗ 
bacon, and from foreign porta, 18 109 packages butter, and 
1,540 bales bacon. There was a moderate amount of business 
transacted in Irish batter during the week. Holder require 
advanced rates owing to high prices paying in Ireiand. 
Foreign advanced 2s, to 4s. per owt. on this day week, and 
there was a good demand during the week. The bacon 
market ruled firm, Supplies still for the demand, 


BOROUGH HOP MARKET, Monday, September 20.— 
During the past week our plantations have again suffered 
greatly from the continued prevalence of heavy gales and rain 
storms, which have seriously im picking, and spoiled 
the appearance of the new samples. Our market has been 
much excited, and prices advanced as much as 25s. per owt. 
Trade has since ruled more even. Worcester fair is vow en- 
gaging the attention of our buyers. Continental reports are 
unaltered, the crop coming down mach as anticipated, except 
in Belgium, where the high winds have done much injury. 
American advices to the 7et inst. speak enoouragingly of 
the new orop. which turns out 80 far of very fair quality, and 
promises well in point of quantity. The New York market is 
very inactive. New Mid nd East Kent, . '0s., 61 i0s., to 
71 10s.; New Wealds, 4/. 10s, 51 5s., to öl. 6s, ; New Sussex, 
. 6a., L., to Si, i6e.; New Farnhams, I. 124. 61 108. to 
II. 108.; New Country, 81., 64. to 7i 7s.; Yearlings, 1. 

N. 10s., to . lus. The import of foreign hops into London 
last week consisted of 49 bales from Antwerp, 535 New York, 
15 Ostend, and 16 from Rotterdam, 


POTATOES, — Bonovom 4d Spiratrrecos.—Monday, 
Sept 20.—These markets are fairly supplied with potatoes. 
The business is re-tricted, at late rates. The import into 
London last week consisted of 24 tons from Cherbourg, 8 
baskets Bordeaux, 109 sacks Duokirk, and 203 bag from 
Antwerp. English Shaws, 654. to 70s. per ton; English 
Regents, 70a, to 100s. per ton; French, 60s. to 55s. per ton. 


SEED, Monday, Sept. 20. — There was little English clover- 
seod offering. Foreign qualities of rei were quite as dear, and 
the best sorte were saleable, Trefoile were without any 
quotable variation. New canaryseed, forcign as well as Euglisn, 
now appears of fair quality, and commands moderate prices. 
Some portion of the large supply of new white mustardeced 
hes at last been placed at 138 per bushel. New winter tares 
were still very — although more pleutifally offered than 


previously. 


WOOL, Monday 20.—The demand for Eaglish wool 

dull. small inquiry is experienced for long 
wools; but are altogether Now that the 
public sales of colonial wool are dra to a close, a retarn 
of animation is anticipated. 


OIL, Monday, Sept. 20.—Linseed oj] has been steady. 
Rape has been quiet. Palm has barely supported late rates. 
Other oils have sold slowly. 


TALLOW, Monday, Sept. 39.—The market is steady, and 
prices are higher. T. C. on the spot, 40s. dd. to 46s, Od, per 
ert. Town tallow, 45s. 6d. net cash. 


COAL, Monday, Sept. 20.—The trade heavy at last day's 
rates. Hettons, 19s dd.; Hettons South, 18s 3d.; Hettons 
Lyons, i6s 34; Hettous Uraddyils, 18%. Od ; Hetton 
Rasells, 17s. d.; Haswell, 10s. 6d.; Hartlepool, 188. 6d. ; 
Hawthorn, 17s.; Kelioe South, 18s. 6d. ; Stewart, 188. 6d. ; 
Wharncliffe, i7s.; Eien Main, 188. Hartley’s, 186, Od. ; 
Tees, 108. d. Ships fresh arrived, 46 ; ships left from last day, 
0; ships at sea, 98. 


ee 


Advertisements, 


ROFESSOR PEPPER has returned from 
Holland, and will deliver a Lecture on the TEN. 
TOONSTELLING, or International Exhibition at Amster- 
dam, on Mowpay, the 27th September, at 8 The Lecture 
will be Lilustrated by a complete series of Dioramic Pictures 
of the noble building and its ovntents; also of the Costumes 
and the Fine art of Hollaad — he grand experiments 
with the GR&AT LIGHTNING INDUCTIUN COIL, and ail 
1 as usual, at the ROYAL PULY- 


— — 


APPBSSTIOSSHIP SOCIETY, 


The next HAL?-YEARLY ELECTION wil take place at 
ty H-STREET, FINSBU AT, on Tusa, September 23th, 
The POLL will commence at Eleven o'clock and close at 
One precisely. 

W. V. KILPIN, 
I. VALE MU Aunar. Hos. Secs. 


OVERNESS WANTED (resident) at 

Christmas, in a Gentleman's family at Edgbaston. Must 

be thoroughly proficient in Music, Drawing, Freach, and 

German, in addition to a sound Buglish education. Compe- 

tent to take advanced pupils —Apply, by letter, stating terms 
and references, to 89 Box, P Birmingham. 


Mf EDICaL.— WANTED * SURGEON in 
Londom, gentlemanly YOUNG MAN, as DISPENSING 
ASSISTANT.—Address, stating age, experience, and 
required, B 0 D., Messrs. Smith and Ebbs, Postern-row, 
Tower-hill, E. O. 


T° IRONMONGERS’ CLERKS and 
ASSISTANTS.—WANTED, a YOUNG MAN well 
uainted with the trade, a good and expeditious writer, 

9 and correct at accounts. He shouid also be of good 
address and « tolerable salesman, as he will be wanted to fill 
up time at the counter. Applicants t) state age. references, 
and Out-door.—Address, Mr. H. W. Newton, 
fronmonger, Stratford · ou-A von 


TONEY GATE SCHOOL, near LEICESTER. 


Mr. FRANKLIN RECEIVES PUPILS at his long- 
established School. His 1 the advantage of homelike 
airangements and care. teaching is quite of the first 
class. Several Pupils each year pass the University Local 
Examinations. Reference may be made to the Hon. Justice 
Melior, and to numbers of other gentiemen whose sons have 
been educated by Mr. Franklin. Terms, Fifty and Sixty 
Guineas, acoording to age on entering. 


OWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, Thame, 
— 4 — Oxford. — This School, from its ——— 1 
’ es ope te fy = ee” 
in Business. Pu (more than 2,000 from the above 

) have excelled in ‘‘ Good Weiting,” Arithmetic, French, 
wing, Book-keeping, Mercantile Correspondence. The 
best Penmanship Drawing in the Exhibition of 1551, also 
the best Specimens of Book-keeping and Business Letters in 
the Crystal Palace during the Second Exhibiti u of 1862, 
were executed by Pupils in this School. Mr. MAUSH is 
assisted by Six Masters aud Two Lady Teachers. 
Five Acres of private Cricket Ground.—Terms 20 Guineas ; 
above Twelve years of age, 22 Guineas, Prospectus, with view 
of Premises, on application, 
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ours PARADE SCHOOL, TENBY, 
SOUTH WALES. 

Mr. HENRY GOWARD, M. A., LCL B, of the London 
University, and late Professor in 2 Hill College, Bir- 
mingham, will OPEN a BOARDING SCHOOL in this 
beantifal and healthy Watering place at Micaarcmas. 


Prospectuses on application. 
I have known Mr. Goward intimately for seventeen years. 
a oe of his Christian character, his con- 


“R. W. DALE, M.A., Birmingham.” 


LACKPOOL.—COLLEGE HOUSE 

SCHOOL, QUEEN’S SQUARE. — This Establishment, 

on the West Coast, in one of the healthiest localities in Eng- 

land, combines the advantages of sea air and bathing, with 

poo intellectual and moral training and the comforts of 
ome. 


Referees :—Rev. Alex. Raleigh, D D., London; Rev. James 
Spence, D. D., Lon on; Rev. Andrew Reed, B. A., St. 
Leonard's; Jobn Orossley, Eeq., J. P., Halifax; Henry Lee, 


Eeq., IJ. P., Man 
on application to 
JAMES CROMPTON, Principal. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES- 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Principals, The Misses HOWARD. Resident Foreign 
Governesses. 


THIRD TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 23, 
Terms and references on application. 


LAS SDOWNE —— LONDON-ROAD, 
LEIC R. 


EDUCATION FOR YOUNG LDIR. 
Condor sy Taz MISSES MIALL. 
Masrens— 
French and Italian ° 
German 9 0 . 


„ Mons. O. O. Caillar l. 


pital, London. 
Arithmetic . „ Mr. J. Hepworth. 


The above branches of education are t ught exclusively by 
the masters assigned to them. The gener lish education 
is under the immediate direction of the P.incipals and a com- 
potent staff of Governesses, 


References to parents of pupils, and others, if required. 


ROFESSOR TODHUNTER, of CHES- 
HUNT COLLEGE, RECEIVES a small number of 
PUPILS, end makes it his eadeavour to prepare them for the 
active daties of their future life. 
The premises are new, and have been built for the purpose. 
Particulars and terms, which are inclusive, on application. 
—Holt House, Cheshunt, N. 


TAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
* 48, MOORGATE-STREET, LONDON, Ko. 


FousDED ANNO Domi 1845. 


Chairman, WILLIAM M‘ARTHOR, E., M. p. 
Depaty-Chairman, JOHN CHURCHILL, Esq. 


Bam Assured .. 24,218,881 
Annual Income £166,000 
Total Policies issued 19,000 
The Reserved F and exceeds „ #820,000 
Bonuses Distributed „ £181,810 Se, 10d. 


A detailed report of the Assets and Liabilities of the 
Society, showing ite safety as a means for family provision, 


can be had on app 
JESSE HOBSON, Secretary. 


— —— — — — — 


T ON DON and SUBURBAN MUTUAL 
BUILDING-SOOIFrr. 
Enrolled in 1856, pursuant to Act of Parliament. 


SHARES, £25 each, may be paid in one sum, or by Monthly 
Babscription of 5s. per share. 

INVESTING MEMBERS receive 5 dont. Interest, and 
Share of Surplus Profits. * 

MONEY ADVANCED on MORTGAGE without premium 


for any term of years, 
JONATHAN TAYLOR, Secretary. 
Offices :—1074, FENCHURCH STREET, .o. 


UMR. COOKE BAINES, 
SURVEYOR AND OOMPENSATION VALUSBR. 
106, Cheapside, K. O. 


Bvery information supplied as to the various Metropolitan 
improvements, 
Claims Railway and other 

against * Public Companies prepared 


ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF PROPERTY VALUED FOR 
PROBATE, 4. 


Money obtained on Frechold or Leasehold Securities. 


DIVIDENDS 


10 to 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY 
For Safe and Profitable Investments. 
Read SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
The September Number now ready. 
It contains all the Best-paying and Safest Stock and Share 
vestments. 

CAPITAL SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEBS, 
Will find the above a safe, valuable, and reliable guide, 
Messrs. Sharp and Co, Stock and Share Brokers, 

83, Poultry, London (Established 1852). 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury. E. O. 


HEOBALD BROTHERS, Publie Account- 
ants, Insurance Brokers (Fire, Life, Marine, Loans), 

and General Financial Agents, County Chambers, 14, Corn- 
hill, and 78, bard-street. 


Lom 
 GCONVULSIONS IN TEETHING.— 
None but anxious mothers know the real worry of the 


/  FILMER'S 
CONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS. 


FOR CENTRE OF ROOMS. 


To form two Settees and two Rey Chairs, a great improve 
ment on the ordinary Ottoman. Only of 


FILMBR & SON, 
UPHOLSTERERS, 
31 and 32, Berners-street, Oxford-street, W.; 
Factory, 34 and 35, Charles-strest. : 
An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER, 


GENUINE FLOUR. 


Super Whites (for pastry) .. „ Os. per bushel, 
Best | Households (for bread making) 88. - 


Orders sent within Four Miles Carriage Free. 
S. HIBBERDINE, 169, TOTTENHAM 
COURT-ROAD. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS, 


THE WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, *‘ The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour, 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles and 


Agents—CROSSE and 


LACK WELL, London, and sold by 
‘all Dealers 


B 
in Sauces thrcuchout the World. 


Excellent Beef Tea, for 21d. a Pint. 


SK for LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
of MEAT. Only sort warranted genuine by the In- 
ventor, Baron Liebig, whose signature is on every genuine jar. 


Supplied to the British, Prussian, French, Russian, Dutch, 
and other Governments. 


— — ee — — 


INAH AN“ S LL WHISKY 
DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865 
The celebrated old IRISH WHISKY 
Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mello 
wholesome. 
Bold in bottler Ss. 84. each, at the retail houses in Lon- 
don; by the agent, in the pal towns in England; o 
wholesale at 8, Great Windmill-street, London W. 


Observe the red seal, pink label, and cork, branded Kina- 
hans LL Whisky.” 


Fikrp's “TRANSPARENT HONEY” 


SOAP 
in T 5 to Ib, beanti and “ YORE and 
eee r "Regus tes perme Both te 


rose perfume. 
above packed in handeamne beats of 8 Tables cok ta per box. 
Wholesale—J, C. and J. FIELD U Marsh, 
Lambeth, 8. om Veee 


ned the Dublin 
. us, and very 


Finrps « UNITED KINGDOM” SOAP. 
( Registered. ) 


This beautiful Soap is made in six varieties, White and 
Brown Windsor, Honey and Glyoeriue, &c., each tablet having 
a distinctive tint and perfume, the whole forming a comhina- 
2298 form, and fragrance entirely unique, Price 

per 
See the name on each, Wholesale of 
J. O. and J. FIBLD, 86, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, B. E. 


Use 
ODDARD’S PLATE-POWDER. 
(NON-MBROU RIAL.) 
For more than 20 years it bas sustained en unrivalled repu- 


tation th t the United Kingdom and Colonies as the 
BBST aod BAFBST article for cleaniog Plate. 


Bold rr . 
2s. od. ond ta th. cath ond ta the ventor, J. GODDARD, 
Chemist, Leicester. 


H.—MR. WEBB (lute with Mr. A. 
Grosvenor-street) 


-AYE'S WORSDELL’S PILLS. —T 
t director of our lives. = ee 


of 
brain and the stomach on each other, In all such complaints 
— . ao Saree yo pe ta Being puri- 
ere whole system, all affections of the head are speedi) 
cured by them. 


Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medicines, 
at 18. 134. 2s. Od., and 4s, 6d. 


ORNS and BUNIONS,—A 
many years tormented with Corns, will 
others the information which he 


UXURIANT WHISKERS, Moustachios, 
and Eyebrows; alto the repewal of hair on bald 


4c. LATREILLE’S CAPILLAIRE STIMULANTE euccceds 


ve 1222 - 
Lorrimore-street, Wal worth; gr specimens sent free by | 
application, 


18 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HREWSBURY’S GAS CONSERVATORY 
an Testimonials on application. (Enclose 


Patentes, G Shrewsbury, Lower Norwood. 


| GROSSE AND BLACKWELL'S 
PREPARED SOUPS 


IN PINT AND QUART TINS, 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 
| Mock Turtle, Ox Tail, Julienne, Real Turtle, 
Mulligatawny, Hare, &., &0. 
Retail of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen ; Wholesale 
of the Manufacturers, 


CROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 
PUBVEYORS TO HER MAJESTY, 


SOHO-SQUARB, LONDON. 


HUDSON’S EXTRAOT OF SOAP 
is the best that oan be used for all Washing and 
— LN It has wonderful It 
saves TIME, LABOUR, FUBL, and MON and LATHERS 
PREBLY in the water, whioh it makes so SOFT that the dirt 


N 


Bold in Id. and }4. packets, and IIb. and Ib. ditto. 


CROSBY’S 
BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR. 


H OOPING COUGH.— ROCHE’S HERBA 
EMBROCATION. The celebrated Bffectual Cure 
the H without internal medicine. Sold * 


Price és. per bottle. Wholesale 
Edwards, 38, Old Change (formerly of 67, 8 Paul's), London 


RUPTURES, 
BY HER MAJESTY'S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITES MOC-MAIN PATENT 


by the Faculty as being 


the best invention 


in all cases of 
VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, ac. It is 
and and is drawn on 


- 2 — =e 
— — * 
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THE NONOUNFORMIST. 


Serr. 22, 1869. 


Cheap Edition, extra feop. 8v0, price 4s. 6d., this day, 


REV. T. BINNEY’S SERMONS, 


PREACHED IN THE KINGS WEIGH HOUSE CHAPEL, 1829—1869. 


REV. ALEX. MACLAREN’S SERMONS, 


PREACHED IN MANCHESTER. 


First Series (Fifth Thousand) and Second Series, fecp. 870, 4s. 6d. each. 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


and. 
— 


HOTSBL, 87, Queen-equare, 5 
Beds from is, 64. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 


| , ERANCE 
ONDON.—SHIRLEY'S TEMPE | 


- = 


L 
QCHOOL FITTINGS.—Mossrs. BANKS and 
every 


NEW CHAPELS and RESTORATIONS.— 
N Deacons, and others are invited to inspect 
TRELOAR'S ONAL Mat. Rr 
took, with its dust, dirt, and inconvenien:s, 
Manufactory, 67, Ludgate-bill. 


HASSOCKS SUPERSEDED b 
DEVOTIONAL MAT, or KNSELIN 
advantages which mast lead to its 


LADIES and VISITORS to LONDON 

_ Should pay « Visit of Inspection to the 
SHOW-ROOMS of JAMES SPENCE & Co., 

74 W. end 76, ST. PAUL’S OHUROHYARD, 

"Whe are now offering their new and useful 

STOCK OF NOVELTIES FOR THE SUMMER SEASON, 
At 9 888 2 
ae Bigg with sin arp a 
888 
, Parasols, Ties, 


2. 


FAMILY LINENS, FAMILY AND COMPLIMENTARY | tice 
| MOURNING. 


JAMES SPENCE AND co., 
"6, 17, and 76, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. 


ATENT KID GLOVES! 
WHEBLER AND o. s OWN MAKE. 


- Galebrated for perfection of fit, finish, strength, and darabdility. 


Gentlemen's, 4a. 84. ; Ladies’, delicately perfumed, 4s. 4d. 
Ladies’ Paris Kid Gloves, u 64. ; Gentlemen's, 8. 

A beautifal assortment of Glove-boxes suitable for sent. 
Ladies and Gentlemen Russian Kid Gloves, 1. 6d. or pair. 
_ All Gloves Post free. 

WHEELER and OO, 210, REGENT-STRERBT. W.; 
16 and 17, POULTRY, and Corner of LOMBARD-STREET, 


—— By Professor 

1. The M of the Albert Life Insurance Company. By the 
J. Arch 

> bishop 
5. The Battie of 
6. The Bab and Babecism.—Part II. 


7. 


Half-a- Crown. Monthly, 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: 
Theological, Literary, and Social. 
ComTenrts ror Octroner. 
Bonamy Price. 


Rev. William Webster 
Oranmer’s Theology. By the Rev. John Hunt. 
By the Rev. James Vavies. 


the Philosophiese— Physical and Metaphysical. 
By Alfred Barry, D D. 
By the Rev. R. K. 
Arbathnot. 
Trae OConservatiom—What it is, By Professor Edward 


Notices of Books, 
Strahan and Co., Publishers, 56, Ludgate-hill. 


As? PAULS: a Mavazine of Fiction, Art, 


One Shilling, Monthly, Illustrated, 


LAteratare, and Politics Edited by Anutuosy Taottors. 


and Co, Publishers, 56, Ladgate-hill. 


Order for Gs. 64 to 
warded monthly, post free, for the year. 


MONOGRAMS and cheap STATIONERY, post free. 
Garrick street, Covent-garden, Loadon. 


Now ready, price 6d., 
BAPTIST MAGAZINE for 
Serrempan, 1869. 
—The * Dr. Watte—The Method of Crea. 


H 
Baptist Home Mission. 
In order to deere early and punctual de very of the 
BAPTIST MAGAZINE, send Postage Stamps or Post-office 


Yates and Alexaader, aud it will be for- 


Yates and Alexander, 7, Symonds’ Inn, Chancery-lane. 


ONOGRAMS.— The STATIONERY 
COMPANY'S OATALOGUE and SPECIMENS of 


British and Foreign Stationery Company, 8, 10, and 13, 


TATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 
BOOKS, 


1863 and 1867," kept 
i aod FLINT, 40 
Railway Stations, Lendon- 


111 


d. BOOKS and MAGAZINES purctased at 62, Pater- 
PAROBLS of 61. 
a value (st this rate) sent Carriage Free to 


in the Is. DISCOUNT ALLOWED op 


iet Stock, 62, Paternoster-row. London, . d. 


Physician to the National Institution for Diseases of the 


EIn, their REAL NATURE and 
Abuse of Arsenic, Meroury 


By Dr. Baum Mzapows, 


New (Fourth) Edition, cloth, price 2s. d., 
RATIONAL TREA'‘MENT; with Remarks on the 


enieuce, heati baths, ven amoky chim- 
neys. Prige Medals Laden, Dubiis, and Paris. 


ROWN and GREEN’S KITCHEN 


RANGES, ~~ Phage or Upen Fire, Roast in Front, 


THE LATE ALFRED J. MORRIS’S SERMONS, 
Post gvo, pp. 304, price 6s., 


‘THE OPEN SECRET: Sermons by the late 
Rev. A. J. Morais, formerly of Holloway, with a Bio- 
graphical Sketch by John Kinaatey. 


EXTRACT rrom THE Contemporary Review ror June. 


„Mr. Morris had read much in books, and had mastered 
el 
more; sermons, whilst sou n doctrine. are packed 
wise reflections, h ‘ial 


a London congregation, and gradually, by dint of sheer over- 
‘ of character 


— , to elevate it both 


Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet- street, E O. 


——— — 


ENGLISH DISSENT. 
Just published, a New and Cheaper Edition, 8vo, price 148. 


A HISTORY of the FREE CHURCHES 
of ENGLAND. From 4. D. 1688 to a.p. 1851. By 
Henner 8. Sxeats, Author of The Irish Church; an 
Histori al and Statistical Revtev, &o. 


“A concise, well-written, 1 and philosophical 
survey of the course and progress of English Dissent from the 
Reformation to the t era, was a desideratum in our 
literatura, and Mr. Skeate has abiy supplied it,”—Psi) Mail 


It is a valuable addition to Church History in England, and 
is indispensable to chose who would stady that history carefully 
within the limits of the period — ou the title-page. It 
is written with ease, often with much grace, always with great 
—— brief but not obscure, full but not lavolsed. — Tue 


Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, B.C. 


Recently pub ished, small 4to, price 7s, 6d,, 


[TRE QUEST of the CHIEF GOOD. 
Expository Book Koolesiastes, with a 


English readers, what has 
the Psalms, We strongly r commend our 
to examine it for themselves. —S pectator. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Crown 8vo, 3s., 


1 PRIVATE LETTERS of SS, PAUL 
and JOBN. 


Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-ctreet, K C. 


— 


Crown 8, price 3a, 


HUMAN SOCIETY : Eight Lectures on the 

Divine Origin. Structare, and Offices of Human 
Society. By the Hev. F D. Hontinotow, D O., Author of 
Christian Believing and Living.” Reprinted, by permission, 
from the American Kdition, 1860 The oaly English Edition. 


„ Fach chapter abounds with royal thoughts in kingly 
costume, This book will prove a tone to young men. 


Homilist. 

2 ong eloquent, rous, and noble utterances of 
a man who has « living faith in Christianity as a mighty 
power to regenerate and biess that suciety which God has 
ordained as asphere for the expansion and development of 
man's highest faculfies, they are sure to command the 
attention aud win the admiration of iatelligent Christian 
men.’’—Nonoonform ist. 


Arthur Miall, 1-, Bouveriestreet, Fieet-street, E O. 


— 


rice 58., cloth gilt., 
A* EDITOR OFF the LINE; or, Wayside 
Musings and Reminiscences. By Epwarp Misti, M. P. 
Arthur Mial), 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E. O. 


New Edition, price 2s., paper boards, 


HE NONCONFORMIST’S SKETCH- 
BOOK. By Epwargp Miatt, M. FP. With Explanatory 


— deserving of their deepest consideration.”’ 
. 


— Loadou 
Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie street, Fleet-street, E. C. 


Fourth Thousand, price 6d., or 358. per 100, 


ERMONS PREACHED to WORKING 
PEOPLE. By Very Rev. Dean Srancey, R. W. Dace, 

M. A., Bevs. H. Atos, Epwaap Wir Dr. Huron, 

Samost Mar, A Mackewnal, and Manx WILEs. 


“ The sermons are of a superior order, solid, real, and to the 


_ | point.”—Daily News, 


Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E C. 


SERMONS FOR CHILDREN, 
New and Cueaper Edition, price u., 


E SHEPHERD with HIS LAMBS; 


. an 6Ct ou all the Soriptures that oon - 
nect toaetber ani dren. Dy the late Rev. Atrazp 
Jous Morris 


Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fieet-street, B. O. 


PUBLISHED FOR THE LIBERATION Orr. 
Third Thousand. Price 2s, éd., 
NVERSATIONS on CHURCH ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS. By Joan Geras, MA. 
Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, London. 


Price 8s, 6d., im One Vol., 


AT ANDARD ESSAYS on STATE 
OHURCHEs. By Revs. T. Bixxzy, Dr. Wanptaw, Dr. 
Jonas Brown, Dr. Pye Suita, Dr. David Yous, J H. 
Hiwtow, Barret Nozt, J. A James, A. J. Monnis, and 
Epwarp MiaLt, AKAD Viner, and JowaTas® Dymond. 


Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-streel, E. O. 


Published by Antaon Matt, at No, 18, Bo 
London; and Printed by ROT Kinosron 


Oftice court, Fleet -t. cet, — Wednesday, | 


London, 72, BisLopegate street Within, 


32, 1800. 


